





































THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


LTHOUGH the quartet of furred characters on the front cover are legally (and cor- 

rectly) classified as predators, they add intrigue to the winter woods and challenge to 
countless Keystone State outdoorsmen. All are characterized in the true sense of the word 
as “being addicted to or living by plundering, pillaging or robbery.” And like all thieves, 
robbers and murderers (both animal and human), these four should and must be controlled. 
But the question involves not so much “why” as “how.” For many Pennsylvanians the best 
and most satisfactory answer is captured in the spirit of the chase. 


The red fox is well-known to everyone. He has long been the controversial subject of 
both fable and fact. Pursued avidly by huntsmen and trappers, this wise guy of the wild 
has survived both and is probably as abundant now as he ever was in Pennsylvania. His 
gray relative is also no stranger to those who travel the winter woods. He has long been 
known for his tree climbing ability and normally does not provide as fine a chase as his 
red cousin. Yet he too can fully test the skill and patience of his pursuers. Both foxes have 
had a bounty on their heads almost from the beginnings of Pennsylvania history. 


The fearsome feline painted below the foxes is not a lynx, as some would call him, 
even though his scientific name includes the word. The bobcat, or wildcat, was once forced 
almost into oblivion throughout Penn’s woods but with the removal of the bounty from 
his head in 1937, he was saved from such an ignoble fate. Normally a resident of remote 
forest areas, the bobcat lives largely on rodents (including rabbits and hares) and carrion 
(including deer). Present in very limited numbers here, he constitutes little, if any, menace 
to Pennsylvania’s deer herd although he no doubt takes weak or diseased whitetails in 
severe winters. In recent years a growing fraternity of wildcat hunters have found days of 
real sport afield pursuing this clever cat through the winter woods. 


Last but not least of the predators is the weasel, shown on the cover in both its 
summer and winter coats. Technically known as the New York Weasel, he is the “nemesis 
of nature’s little people.” A killer in every sense of the word, this tiny predator makes up 
in savageness what he lacks in size. A weasel preys on every living creature which he can 
catch and kill, including almost everything from a turkey to a sparrow and from a rabbit 
to a mole. Unlike the other cover subjects, the weasel is not sought because of the sport 
he offers but he does present a constant challenge to the trapper. There is no bounty on 
his head in Pennsylvania at present, but he is still a prize catch on the trapline and still 
remembered as the ‘‘ermine’”—characteristic symbol of royalty. 


All these, then, are interesting and valuable parts of Pennsylvania’s wildlife heritage. 
In January, especially, they are known for the sport and challenge they offer to humans. 
For a time now these four become the hunted rather than the hunters. 
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Editorial . .. 


Time of Beginning 


pin too many sportsmen, the seasons of outdoor enjoyment 
seem to be over. Guns have been oiled, cleaned and stored 
away; hunting dogs confined to kennels or other winter quarters; 
hiking boots and footwear for field and forest relegated to 
closets. The old year is done; the new year of sport afield yet 
to begin. 


January—the Snow Moon of the Indians—is heralded by much 
indoor activity and celebration. But opportunities for outdoor 
pursuit of relaxation and recreation still beckon those with 
awareness and understanding. For them, hunting knows no 
closed seasons. 


After each fresh snowfall, the winter woods and fields record 
the ways of wildlife. Secrets that nature has safeguarded and 
hidden throughout the rest of the year are now unfolded on the 
clean white pages of a winter wonderland. For those who simply 
want to walk and watch, this is ample invitation to outdoor 
pleasure. 


For the hunter, there is full measure of sport following the 
fox hounds or calling crows or trailing wildcats. The trapper 
knows the beauty and intrigue of winter as well. When he 
follows his “line” along the ice and snow covered waterways, 
there is full measure of insight and understanding the mysteries 
of nature. 


Opening days, then, are not months away. The thrill and 
excitement of autumns hunting seasons need not stop with an 
old year’s ending. The call of the outdoors is as strong in 
January as it is in June or November. Pennsylvania is still a 
wonderland for sport and adventure, even in winter. Here are 
year-round opportunities for outdoor pursuits of happiness; here 
the anticipation of a Happy New Year in the world of field 
sports need not be postponed till another day or season. 
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Tracks, and How to Read Them 


raga hunter worthy of the name 
is, or at least believes himself to 
be, an expert at reading tracks. Com- 
fortably ensconced in his easy chair 
beneath a halo of pipe smoke he 
finds it easy to imagine himself the 
equal of D. Boone in deciphering 
each line of footprints that marks the 
snowy forest floor. 

Unfortunately, most of us aren’t so 
skillful when actually faced with the 
task. For instance, we should be able 
to correctly answer all the questions 
listed below—any reasonably good 
tracker could. But can we? Can you? 
(The answers are found at the end 
of the article). 

1. How can the tracks of a ruffed 
grouse be distinguished from those of 
other upland game birds in Penn- 
sylvania? 

2. What mammal has a thumb on 
each hind foot? 

3. What is the smallest mammal 
track you are likely to see? 

4. Suppose you find deer tracks in 
which the footprints are evenly spaced 
about 18 inches apart. Was the deer 
walking, trotting, or galloping? 

5. Why is the varying hare called 
a “snowshoe rabbit”? 

6. How does the placement of the 
forefeet differ in the tracks of the 


gray squirrel and the cottontail? 


7. What fur-bearer has webbed 
feet that attain a length of six inches? 


8. Toe drag in a deer’s track is an 
indication that the animal was sneak- 
ing. True or false? 


In the days that follow the close 
of deer season many a rugged out- 
doorsman has succumbed to the lure 
of the living room simply because he 
knew of nothing exciting to do else- 
where. Tracking is the perfect solu- 
tion to this deplorable situation. As 
a hobby it will rekindle one’s interest 
in the Great Outdoors and at the 
same time deliver one from the usual 
Saturday ritual of painting window 
screens, repairing toaster cords, and 
the like. From a_ practical stand- 
point it is a valuable aid in locating 
good hunting or trapping territory. 
But for any purpose, the tracks must 
be read correctly—and that isn’t al- 
ways easy. 

Determining what creature made 
the track is the first step. Unfor- 
tunately, this often proves difficult 
when the snow is too deep or powdery 
to leave the detailed impression of 
the footprints, but in many cases the 
pattern or arrangement of footprints 
will provide equally positive identifi- 
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cation. For instance, the wiggly trail 
of an opossum waddling through the 
snow is unmistakeable even though 
no details of the individual footprints 
are visible. The same holds true of 
the diagonal shuffling pattern of the 
skunk or the widely spaced prints of 
a frightened deer. 

After identification, the gait, or 
speed of travel should be determined. 
The walking step is usually repre- 
sented by a more or less staggered 
arrangement of alternating right and 
left footprints (Figure 1-d). Some 
animals, like the deer, customarily 
place their hind feet directly in the 
footprints left by their forefeet. 
Others, like the bear, do not. Re- 
member too, that a change in speed 
will oftentimes throw these prints in 
or out of register. 

The track left by a trotting animal 
usually resembles a walking track in 
which the individual footprints are 


spaced farther apart. When an animal 
lopes or gallops the footprints are 
commonly grouped together in fours, 
an exception being those creatures 
whose hind feet obliterate the im- 
prints of the forefeet. Figure 1-f illus- 
trates a four-print group (z) and the 
rear print of the next group in a 
galloping pattern. The distance be- 
tween the sets of footprints (x) is di- 
rectly proportionate to the speed. For 
instance, with an easily loping deer 
the distance might be as little as four 
or five feet, while a hard running 
deer might increase this measurement 
to fifteen or more feet. 

Once the gait is determined the 
story begins to unfold, Each animal 
or bird has a characteristic gait when 
undisturbed. Deer, ‘possums, bear, 
raccoon and many others walk. Rab- 
bits, squirrels, otters, mink, and 
weasels bound or hop. Foxes trot. 
Any departure from this usual gait 
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should be investigated, for it usually 
signifies a major or minor event in 
the travels of the creature whose 
tracks are under observation. If a deer 
suddenly breaks into full flight it can 
be assumed that it was frightened, By 
what? A search of the surroundings 
should reveal the answer. 


The fox leaves a fascinating trail. 
His meandering is frequently inter- 
rupted—here to test the wind, there 
to visit a favorite “scent post.” At one 
place he digs through the snow for a 
hidden morsel, at another he pounces 
on an unsuspecting meadow mouse. 


Trails of other wildlings will reveal 
as much. It’s merely a matter of ob- 
servation and imagination. When the 
tracks indicate something out of the 
ordinary, find out what happened 
and why. Therein lies the fascination 
of tracking. 


In the accompanying illustrations 
unnecessary detail has been deliber- 
ately eliminated. Instead, identifica- 
tion by general shape, size, and ar- 
rangement of footprints—features that 
are not easily lost in powdery snow 
or in weathered tracks—has been em- 
phasized. The tracks in Figure 1] are 
travelling toward the top of the page, 
while those in the other illustrations 
are moving from left to right. Sizes 
given are only approximate. In na- 
ture they vary widely in individuals. 


With the illustrations before us 
let’s discuss the characteristics that 
will aid in identifying and interpret- 
ing the tracks you’re likely to meet up 
with in your woodland travels. 


Deer. Figure l-a shows an excep- 
tionally large footprint. While size 
alone in a poor criterion of determin- 
ing sex it is safe to assume that a 
print of these dimensions is that of 
a buck. By comparison, the normal 
doe track (1-b) looks quite diminu- 
tive. Heavy bucks, even those whose 
prints are not excessively large, can 
often be recognized by their notice- 
able toe drag, even in a light snow- 
fall (1-h). This only applies to heavy 
or old bucks. Those of normal size 


can seldom be distinguished from 
does by their tracks. 
Figure 1-g shows the tracks made by 


“a grazing deer, or one feeding on 


fallen acorns. The widespread legs, 
particularly the forelegs, are charac- 
teristic of a deer nibbling food from 
the ground. 

l-c shows the footprint of a run 
ning deer. Note the spread hoof and 
the imprints of the dewclaws. 

The only animal whose tracks are 
likely to be confused with those of 
the deer are the elk, and this animal 
is found in only a _ few localities 
of Pennsylvania. Aside from its larger 
size elk footprints are considerably 
more rounded than those of the deer. 

Cottontail. Hind legs long and nar- 
row. Front feet are usually placed one 
ahead of the other. 

Snowshoe Rabbit. Snowshoe-shaped 
hind foot. Pattern like that of a 
cottontail. Size, unbelievable. 

Gray Squirrel. Often confused with 
cottontail by the novice, Hind feet 
shorter, broader, turn outward more 
than rabbits. Forefeet paired, often- 
times joining hind prints. Hind foot 
of gray squirrel more than two inches 
long; that of red squirrel less than 
two inches long. 

Raccoon. Walks on sole of hind 
foot. Toes prominent, Size alone will 
usually identify it. Pattern on right 
(figure 2) is common and distinctive. 

Opossum. The “thumb” print on 
the hind foot immediately identifies 
this track when it can be seen. In 
deeper snow the wavy track is un- 
mistakeable. 

Skunk. Another critter that walks 
on the sole of its hind feet. Long 
claws of frontfoot usually show. 
Diagonal pattern is a good identily- 
ing mark. 

Weasel. Similar to, but smaller 
than tracks of the mink. The nar- 
row straddle distinguishes both weasel 
and mink tracks from those of the 
squirrels. 

Mink. Don’t overlook the fact that 
the location of tracks often serves 
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to identify them. A mink is quite Red Fox. Foot heavily furred, cleft 
fond of water and thinks nothing between toes and heel not as deep as 
of repeatedly plunging into a frigid in gray fox or dog. Footprints of 
trout stream in wintertime, You foxes wander about more than dog’s, 
won't catch a sqiurrel doing that! are arranged more nearly in a line 
Muskrat. Here again habitat will (narrow straddle). Transverse bar on 
offer a valuable clue. The prominent red fox’s heel pad is often noticeable 
toes and tail drag are distinctive, when other features are not distinct. 
although the latter is not always ap-_ Feet less round than gray fox’s. 





parent. Footprints are often arranged Gray Fox. Smaller than red fox 

in a haphazard manner. footprints. Pads larger, track even 
Otter. Keep in mind that the otter more meandering than red’s. Pads 

is extremely short-legged. In snow of smaller than dog’s. 

more than several inches in depth Dog. Some small dog tracks are 

his long body makes a continuous or hard to distinguish from _ fox’s. 

interrupted trough in the snow. Straddle is wider and pads larger 


Beaver. The beaver, too, plows a_ than fox’s. Trail usually follows a 
trough through deep snow. His huge more direct route. 
webbed hind feet will at once dis- Bear. There’s nothing with which 
tinguish his trail from the otter’s. you could possibly confuse these pon- 
In snow of any depth the broad flat derous prints. Size alone assures iden- 























tail tends to partially erase the foot- _ tification. 
prints. White-footed Mouse. A common 
Wildcat. The tracks of all cats can hopping track often met with in 
be distinguished from foxes and dogs woodlands and old fencerows. 
by the absence of claw imprints. Meadow Mouse. The common field 
; Larger than domestic cat, and the vole of the weedy places. More in- 
> heel pad is lobed. Front and rear clined to walk or scurry than to 
| prints may or may not register. bound, Spends much of its time in 
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tunnels under the weeds and grasses. 

Shrew. Our tiniest mammal. Often 
tunnels just beneath surface of snow. 
Because of short legs the shrew com- 
monly plows a trough through soft 
snow. Tracks resemble miniature 
white-footed mouse tracks. 

Wild Turkey. All upland game 
birds have similar footprints, except 
for size. Turkey prints vary consid- 
ably in size, those of the hens measur- 
ing less than 414 inches in length, 
the gobblers more than 414, gener- 
ally speaking. 

Ringneck. Pheasant footprints are 
more slender than those of the wild 
turkey, although those of a small tur- 
key hen and a large ringneck cock 
can be very hard to tell apart. In gen- 
eral shape, the middle toe of the 
ringneck is proportionately longer 
and slimmer, 2 

Ruffed Grouse. The horny fringe 
around each toe which grouse ac- 
quire in winter gives their footprints 
a characteristic broad-toed appear- 
ance. The stride is very short. 

Bobwhite. Closely resembles a min- 
iature pheasant track. 

Crow. A track commonly met with 
in the winter woods and fields. Inner 
and middle toe nearly parallel. 
Usually walks, although occasional 
hops are noted. 

Junco. A common winter bird, 
shown to illustrate the difference in 
pattern between a walking and hop- 
ping gait. 

In reading tracks you are bound to 
discover some that do not conform 
to the descriptions or illustrations 
found herein or elsewhere. Remem- 
ber that there is not only consider- 


able individual variation in the size 
and shape of footprints, but also in 
the patterning. For instance, in trot- 
ting some deer register their fore and 
hind prints perfectly, while others 
leave separate imprints of all four 
feet. The depth and condition of the 
snow often alters the appearance, 
spacing and arrangement of the foot- 
prints. Under adverse conditions iden- 
tification will often depend on com- 
bining a number of clues rather than 
a single detail. 

Camera bugs will enjoy making 
a photographic record of the tracks 
they discover along the way. A small 
pocket rule or a familiar object can 
be included in the picture to illus- 
trate by comparison the size of the 
footprints. A yellow filter will make 
the most of the snow’s subtle shading. 
If possible, take your snapshots dur- 
ing the early morning or late after- 
noon hours when the low angle of 
the sun will cast shadows in the im- 
prints. 


The Answers 


1. By the width of the toes due 
to their horny fringe. 


2. The opossum, 

3. The track of the shrew. 

4. Walking. 

5. Because of its large, snowshoe- 
shaped hind feet. 


6. The squirrel’s  forefeet are 


paired, the cottontail’s are placed one | 


ahead of the other. 
7. The beaver. 
8. False. Toe drag is characteristic 


of a heavy buck. 
oo. me End 
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On the Track of a Cat 


By Leonard Randolph 


i few dog circled for a minute, then 
picked up the half-cold trail of 
the animal. Hunched forward in the 
sharp chill of the morning, she waited 
poised, shivering with the cold and 
the sudden, hot thirst for hunting. 

A split second later “Pocono Nell,” 
a six-and-a-half year old Bluetick 
Walker Foxhound, was off through 
the underbrush and the low-lying 
marshland of Barrett Township. 

This was Monday morning. It was 
8:30. “Nell” was taking part in her 
fifth “classic” hunt in the Canadensis 
region. With the darting, calculated 
sense of the good hound on a track, 
“Nell” dodged and swerved toward 
the swamp. The men who had stood 
silently behind her after they set her 
on the track they’d spotted began to 
follow, racing a little now and then 





THIS ARTICLE originally ap- 
peared last winter in newspaper form 
and is reprinted by permission of 
“The Daily Record,” Stroudsburg, 
Pa., and through the courtesy of the 
author. 


as she hurtled ahead of them, catch- 
ing a hard, strong scent. 


The scent of the track had been 
left by a wildcat the night before. It 
was still strong enough to keep the 
dog running, nose down, legs stop- 
ping and starting like a patterned 
machine. 

Thus began the 1957 running of a 
“chase” which has been held annually 
the past 40 years. It is a tradition 
from the past, kept alive and mean- 
ingful in the hearts and conversations 
of five men who live in Barrett Town- 
ship. 

The men are lifelong residents of 
the area. They are carrying on a cus- 
tom begun years and years ago by 
their fathers and grandfathers and 
handed down to them through family 
ties, 


“We were born in it,” one of the 
men says. “I guess you almost have 
to be. You can’t turn a man into a 
fox or cat hunter overnight.” 


These are the men: Ray Price, Sr., 
an auto agency owner; Milton Carl- 
ton, hotel owner; his brother, LeRoy, 
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resort garage manager, Joseph Price, 
resort owner; Stanley VanVliet, in- 
surance broker. 

“Nell” belongs to VanVliet. She is 
a cross-breed of two of the most fam- 
ous tracking-hound breeds in the U.S. 
Of the two, “The Walker” is the 
possessor of the most enviable reputa- 
tion and is used almost exclusively in 
the South where hunting to hounds 
is still a widespread practice. 

The men had waited weeks for the 
“right” morning. Monday was almost 
perfect. 

There was a “fine snow” on the 
mountain and snow governs such 
hunting. If you have it, you can spot 
tracks easily. Without it, there is little 
hope unless you depend altogether 
on the senses of the dog. 


The five men got together early in 
the morning by pre-arrangement. 
They drove to the Promised Land 
region. Shortly after they got out of 
the car they found “what we thought 
was a Cat track.” 


For three hours “Pocono Nell” kept 
the men following her through the 
swampy lowland. The long tracking, 
at top, perceptive speed, is one mark 
of a good fox-hound. “Nell” didn’t 
let the men down. 


At 11:30, she was joined by a 
second dog. His name was “Old Mac,” 
a dog between 16 and 18 years with 
“a lot of mileage on him.” “Old Mac” 
belongs to Joe Price. 

Both dogs took off on the track of 
the cat. About an hour later the cat 
was “started” fresh—the dogs had 
found him and frightened him into 
attempted escape. They were hot on 
the trail, their bodies lunging forward 
with new fervor. 


Because most “‘cats’’ come out only 
at night, like other wildlife preying 
on smaller animals, the hunter must 
run his hounds on a lukewarm track 
in the daylight, waiting for the dog 
to get close enough to the cat to 
startle him into making a new and 
_ stronger trail. 

The cat lasted a little more than 


an hour after “Pocono Nell” and 
“Old Mac” found him and set him 
off on a fresh trail. 

Out of a clump of underbrush, 
partly into a clearing, the cat “ran” 
directly into the path of Ray Price, 
Sr. Price raised his gun. 


The cat whipped backward, jolted 
by the shot, its body twisted jerkily 
in the grey-brown covering of earth. 
It was a “pretty big one,’ the men 
said. It weighed about 36 pounds, 
even though it was starved thin by a 
bad Winter season. 


The rest of the men heard the shot. 
Yelling back and forth, they agreed 
to swing the car around, pick up 
Price, the cat and the dogs. 


“Pocono Nell” and “Old Mac” 
were snapped together again, on 
leashes. The dogs dropped, con- 
tentedly, a short distance away from 
the cat after their first howling direct 
contact with the kill. 


The men moved to another area, 
two and a half miles away, in the 
afternoon. This time they used a 
younger dog with “Nell” named 
“Jeffry.” They caught a scent, kept 
on the trail until 5:30. Then Van- 
Vliet called “Nell” back in. The men 
had to go back at 9 that night to find 
“Jeff,” owned by Ray Price, Sr., who 
was a “new dog” this year. 


To call the dog in they used “fox 
horns” and, by way of supplement, 
their own voices. The “horns” in this 
case are made from the horns of steer. 
They are traditional, have been used 
by hunters in England and elsewhere 
for centuries. The sound emitted by 
the “horn” -is roughly similar to that 
made by a diesel engine whistle. It 
vibrates in such a manner that the 
dog responds instantly, beginning to 
howl, head back, nose tilted upward, 
his long throat pulsating with the 
visible muscular effort of his voice. 

For the five Barrett men, the “wild- 
cat chase” is one of a serious run 
during each year. The others are un- 
scheduled. This one is always on the 
docket. 
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In the hunt this week, the men and 
their dogs covered an area of about 
five square miles. It was one of the 
broadest chases they have had in re- 
cent years—and one of the best from 
the standpoint of performance. 

Ali five of the men look upon the 
annual event as the keeping alive of 
an old and valid tradition. They are 
somewhat philosophical about that. 

And there was something a little 
more than philosophical in the way 
one of the men talked about it later, 
after it was over. 

Maybe, it’s just the thrill of the 
hunt itself, he said, but I don’t think 
so. You get swept up in this and 
you're carried on by what is happen- 
ing. Later you have time to think. 

Think for example, that the cat 
and the dog and the hunter are all a 
part of a chain of hunting. The cat 


begins his night by tracking the path 
of a smaller animal and the cat leaves 
his own track behind. 

In the morning a dog catches the 
scent of the track and the dog and 
the man together, bound by their 
superiority and their intelligence, 
track their prey to the hole in the 
side of the hill or the thick grove of 
trees until he dies. 

And then he lies, dying in the clear- 
ing beyond the trees. Looking for all 
the world, like the rabbit whose life 
left him beneath the wildcat’s claws 
the night before. 

The sun goes down. And, some- 
where on the side of a mountain, a 
cat stirs himself from sleep, stretches 
his tight legs and his jaws. 

Then he moves downward to the 
ground—and the scent of a new track 
in the snow. 


ANNUAL HUNT held each year since 1917 has become a tradition for these sportsmen as 
it was to their grandfathers and fathers before them. All residents of Barrett Township in 
the Promised Land region of the Poconos, they are; left to right: Milton Carlton, Ray Price. 
Sr., Joseph Price, Stanley Van Vliet and LeRoy Carlton. 


Photo by Les Carlton 
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The Man and the Buck 


By Bill Walsh 


CONCLUSION 


Hunting in “bluebird” weather, the 
man had passed up several chances to 
take a deer. His heart was set on the 
huge buck with the trophy rack that 
he had seen at the spring near his 
cabin the night before the season 
opened. He and his wife had come 
to their “mountain retreat” which in 
their twilight years seemed more and 
more an ideal escape from the tensions 
of city living. After several days, they 
had heen visited by the Indian, who 
served as caretaker, and his family for 
their annual “feast.” The Indian had 
left, predicting a heavy snow was fast 
approaching and that the man would 
know how to get the big buck if he 
looked over the cabin’s fireplace . . 


HE man awakened hours later to 
the fierce howling of the wind. He 
looked at his watch and the illumi- 
nated dial told him it was 2 a.m. A 
groaning rubbed and worried at the 
northwest eave of the cabin where a 
limb of the pine tree he had planted 
30 years ago pushed against the cabin. 
He reminded himself to do a bit of 
pruning when the weather was right. 
And, as men have done since they 
first took women into their caves in 
the dimly-lit shadows of antiquity, 
he looked at the fire. The old, pot- 
belly stove, banked perfectly with 
ashes, emitted a steady, cheery glow 
that warmed his face as he opened 
the door and peered into its cast iron 
innards. Satisfied he closed the door 
and turned to look out of the win- 
dow. It was pitch black and he could 
see only those few snowflakes that 
dashed themselves, like white moths, 
against the window, reflecting the tiny 
light of the nightlamp. 

He remembered the flood lamp 
mounted on the front of the cabin 
to assist in unloading equipment from 
late-arriving cars and flipped on the 


switch. He could see nothing but the 
snow, driven hard by the wind in 
streaking, horizontal lines of white, 
racing past the window. 


“Blue Eye was right,” he said. 
Turning off the floodlamp he re- 
turned to bed. With no thought of 
rising in the morning, he slept 
soundly beneath the warm covers. 

Snow fell like fury all the next day. 
The wind bawled and roared like a 
drunken logger on his first night in 
town. The man congratulated himself 
on the head-high rack of fire logs 
piled in the shed-like portion of the 
cabin Ma insisted on calling the ves- 
tibule. And there were enough sacks 
of the pressed-coal briquets to feed 
the conservative appetite of the stove 
for days. 


After breakfast, Ma cleared the 
table and wordlessly set about the 
dishes. The man got out his briefcase 
and the notes for the book he had 
been writing as many another author, 
without sufficient time to get much 
accomplished at one sitting. He had 
stolen an hour here, a half-hour there, 
from the busy days in town. But this. 
day, with all thought of hunting 
banished, he looked forward with 
what almost amounted to a secret 
jubilance to an entire day and eve- 
ning to pour out the thoughts that 
had accumulated in the pile of notes 
and in the creative reservoir of his 
brain. 

A work of fiction, it was drawn 
against the backdrop of the out-of- 
doors—the background the man knew 
best. While most of the action burned 
clear in his mind, one problem with 
the book remained to be solved. He 
had hoped to describe, once and for 
all time, the killing of a deer together 
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with the resolution of the many 
frustrations and _ satisfactions this 
simple act of the hunter accomplishes 
in the split second it takes for the 
bullet to reach its mark. 


He probed his experience and the 
remarks of others in a futile attempt 
to capture what should have been 
easy. But the essence of the thing 
eluded him. 

He had never killed a deer for the 
sake of the killing, nor solely for the 
meat, although he considered it 
abominable to waste it. As people say, 
the killing of a deer is for the sport. 


But what made up the “sport.” 
He'd be darned if he could paint it 
in words—simply and concisely—all 
wrapped up in a crisp little black 
and white paragraph poorest with the 
power of logic and the innuendo of 
emotion. You could always fallback 
on laying it to a lot of things, he 
thought. The bromides of clean, fresh 
air funneling into the hunter’s lungs, 
the quickening heart beat at the sight 
of a deer, the thrill of tracking the 
animal—and all that. 


But how could one picture for 
others the exultation that clutches 
the hunter when he walks up to his 
deer, dead on the blood-flecked snow? 
And the lump in one’s throat, and 
the tingly feeling that begins at the 
base of the spine and flashes up and 
down like lightning, raising the 
hackles on ene’s neck, like the sensa- 
tion one gets when the band plays 
boldly and the parade passes by? 

After unsuccessfully struggling with 
it, he rose and went to the window, 
as though watching the storm would 
lessen it. He could see only the swirl- 
ing snow. It was as though they oc- 
cupied a tiny island in the twisting, 
whirling world of white. 

“Must be drifts out there that 
would bury a man,” he told Ma. She 
went on with the dishes without an- 
swering, knowing he spoke mostly to 
himself. 


He went to the shed and brought 


in a huge log for the fireplace. He 


placed it on the fire and stood back, 
looking at the snowshoes that hung 
over the mantle. His conversation 
with Blue Eye came back to him, and 
old memories began to turn uneasily 
in their sleep and to awaken. 


The Indian had spoken of the time 
he had killed the big deer. He re- 
membered that now. He and the other 
fellows were all down for the hunt 
when a snow like this had fallen for 
days and the men were helpless in 
the cabin. When the snow stopped 
they found they could not travel in 
it, sinking to their waists with each 
step. They had surrendered, sullenly, 
and finished out the week at camp 
playing poker far into the mornings 
and sleeping late. 

It was Blue Eye who roused them 
from their slumber in mid-morning 
of the last day by banging on the 
door. When they opened it, the In- 
dian stood there triumphantly, a 
large buck dead on the snow beside 
him. In the towering drifts, on snow- 
shoes, he had run the animal into ex- 
haustion and finished him off with 
one shot behind the ear. 

And as the snow continued to fall 
all that day, the next day, and even 
the next, the idea grew into a scheme 
and a plan. On snowshoes—if the 
snow ever stopped, he could outrun 
any deer in time. It would only be 
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necessary to visit the usual hemlock 
stands, pick out the tracks of the big 
one, then run him down. 


But the captivity enforced by the 
snow began to wear on him and the 
night before the final day of the sea- 
son found him in bed early, not a 
bit tired, but forcing himself to sleep 
against the possibility the blizzard 
would cease and he could hunt next 
day. 

Ie was past midnight when the man 
stirred in his slumber, then awakened. 
He threw back the covers, wiggled 
his toes into the deep, warm pile of 
the sheepskin slippers, and crossed 
the room to check the fire in the pot- 
belly stove. It was well banked and 
needed no attention. He went to the 
window. 

The snow had stopped falling. Stars 
burned clear and crisp. A slim, cold 
toenail of a moon hung low in the 
west. 

And a well of glee gurgled up with- 
in him as he turned and looked at 
the snowshoes. He took them down, 
inspected them, and found them per- 
fect. He laid out the heavy clothes 
he would need against the cold, then 
slipped back into bed. But it was a 
long time before he slept. 

Next morning he arose early and 
ate a hurried breakfast. He dressed 
quickly and impatiently—humming to 
himself. Finally he was ready. 

He went to the gun rack and took 
down the light carbine, a .32 Special. 

“Won't need a ’scope for this job,” 
he told himself, certain of victory. 
With the snowshoes the big buck 
would have no chance. The memory 
of that other big snow assured him 
of that. 


In the shed he fastened the shoes 
and walked outside. A hard crust had 
formed on the snow and he skimmed 
over the hard surface without ap- 
parent effort. The sun glared hard 
and bright, glancing off the snow to 
sting his eyes. He stopped and put 
on his sunglasses. The odds piled in 
his favor now. He snapped a dead 








Wa Svarred 
limb from a sumac pushed it through 
the crust and down until it would go 
no farther. Pulling it out he estimated 
the depth at three feet. 

“The deer will be up to their 
bellies in this stuff.” Again the feel- 
ing of anticipated victory engulfed 
him. The disappointments would be 
swept away today. He began the 
climb up Logger Hill. He kept to the 
road until he reached the shelf on 
which the hemlocks grew. He knew 
the deer would take refuge there 
where the snow had not piled so deep. 
But he would rout them out and fol- 
low them until they foundered with 
exhaustion. It would not be too hard 
to find the buck. 

While he was still some 50 yards 
from the spot he had wisely selected 
as the place the deer had weathered 
the snowstorm, a doe whistled and 
broke from the cover, wallowing in 
the snow with each downhill bound. 
Five others followed her. Baffled by 
the depth of the drifts, they stopped 
scarcely 30 yards from their starting 
point and turned to look at the man. 
Their bellies nestled in the snow. 
They wanted no more of this kind of 
travel. But the buck was not with 
them. 
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Ignoring the antlerless deer, the 
man circled uphill and to his left 
around the hemlocks. Halfway around 
the far side he came upon the tracks 
of a big buck who chose not to travel 
with the others at the man’s ap- 
proach. He could read the splendid 
effort that went into the making of 
the tracks. The imprint of the buck’s 
belly lay between each set of fore and 
hind hoofprints, and the leg holes 
went down into the snow as though 
someone had made designs with a 
broom handle. From the size of the 
tracks, the man was certain this was 
the one of his choice. 


Despite the effort it must have 
taken, the big buck had not hesitated 
in his escape. He was nowhere in 
sight and his tracks led to a smaller 
stand of hemlocks some three hun- 
dred yards or so up the hill. The man 
took the trail, walking briskly on the 
shoes. Without them he would have 
sunk waist-deep at each step. 

The tracks led through the hem- 
lock clump and out the other side, 
straight up the hill. 

“This fellow’s got stamina,’ the 
man told himself, wanting more and 
more to bring the deer to gun. He 

















pursued relentlessly, knowing it was 
only a question of time. 


He pushed hard on the trail now, 
slowing only as he entered the stand 
of hemlocks. The tracks veered to the 
left and down a short ridge on which 
the evergreens grew. He followed 
quickly, noting several flecks of blood 
on the snow where ice crust had lacer- 
ated the skin on the animal’s legs. 
As he broke out of the hemlocks he 
expected to see the deer in the open- 
ing that stood between them and a 
stand of mixed second-growth. But 
there was only the wide expanse of 
snow and the tracks led unswervingly 
into the hardwoods. 


The deer had _ been running 
steadily, with no sign of a pause for 
about a half-mile at this point. “I 
thought I’d a had ’im by now,” the 
man spoke aloud. He pushed on, con- 
fident he’d spot his prey in the woods 
below. For about four hundred yards 
straight through the second-growth 
the tracks led him. He kept looking 
far ahead for a glimpse of the animal 
—but it didn’t come. 


Out of the woods on the other side, 
the terrain sloped into a swamp. In- 
stinctively, the deer had headed for 
its sanctuary—which at any other time 
of the year it would have provided. 
“He’s a goner if he goes in there,” 
the man chuckled, “and it looks like 
he’s gonna do it.” He pressed on over 
the hill—then stopped. 


His head low with the weight of 
the magnificent rack; exhausted from 
battling the drifts of snow, the buck 
of the spring stood facing the man. 
The snow in the swamp, even deeper 
than on the hillside, gripped the deer 
more than belly deep in its treacher- 
ous trap. He was helpless. 


“You've lost your case, buddy,” the 
man told him aloud as he neared the 
deer. The sound of the man’s voice 
stirred terror in the great heart of the 
deer. He struggled in the snow, made 
several bounds farther away, then 
stood motionless. His tongue lolled 
and the man could hear the animal’s 
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heavy breathing. Steam seemed to 
pour from his nostrils as the hot 
breath met the still-cold air. 

The man raised the gun to his 
cheek. 


At that moment he caught a flash 
of red-brown motion from the corner 
of his eye. He wheeled to see a fox 
streaking across the top of the snow. 
Flipping off the “safe” he picked up 
the running target, swung with it, and 
squeezed off. A puff of white showed 
him he had fired over the varmint’s 
back. He bore down again, swung 
with the speed of the animal’s escape 
—holding a bit lower. This time 
when he squeezed the trigger the fox 
tumbled and rolled its own length 
several times before lying still. 


“One less fox,” he said to himself, 
pleased at the peepee ae. he had 
displayed. “That was tough shooting.” 


He looked at the deer. “Well, better 
get this over with. This won’t be 
quite so tough—more like shootin’ fish 
in a barrel.” 

With his rifle halfway toward shoot- 
ing position, the import of his words 
struck him for the first time. He 
struggled to put it out of his mind, 
but the gun assumed tremendous 
weight and no amount of tugging 
would get the butt on his shoulder. 


“Darn it,” he cursed himself. 
“Shoot the deer and let’s get him 
back down to camp. This is the last 
day to get a buck. This is what you’ve 
been working for.” 


But one of the man’s better traits 
was an ability to quickly face the 
facts, and the realization that he 
could not shoot the deer swept 
quickly over him—and he quickly ac- 
cepted it. It was true that his wits 
had taken him to the place he knew 
the buck would be. It was true his 
wits had put the snowshoes on his 
feet. He had run the deer down, so 
to speak. He should get some reward. 

But it became apparent to him that 
he had already reaped that reward, 
the privilege of seeing the magnificent 
animal so near, and the thrill and 








the satisfaction of having laid his 
plans so well. But it would never be 
to shoot the buck. He’d have to settle 
for a doe tomorrow. 


He circled the buck, not getting 
too close. Frightened and angry deer 
have cut men to ribbons with their 
hooves and gored them with the stout 
antlers. There was little chance of 
the buck harming the man in this in- 
stance, but the man took no chances. 
He admired the size of the animal 
and the spread of the rack. He 
counted the points, talking to the 
buck half under his breath, excite- 
ment pounding hard in his veins: 


“Fifteen points, eh? I had you 
pegged for a fourteen-pointer all 
right, but you’ve got an extra one on 
the right side.” 


The deer turned his head and fol- 
lowed the man with baleful eyes as 
he walked around him. He refused, 
however, to turn and face him as he 
walked behind him. He tossed his 
rack impetuously and looked long- 
ingly, it seemed, at the distant hem- 
locks. The man took one last look, 
feeling that his strategy owed him a 
bit of gloating, then he turned and 
went off down the hill without glanc- 
ing back. 

“Never have a camera along when 
I should,’ he muttered under his 
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breath. ‘““The boys would think it was 

taken with a telephoto anyway.” 
When the man had been gone from 

sight for some time the buck lay down 

in the snow and rested. — 

* * * 


Bright and early the next morning 
a rifle shot rang out near the top of 
Logger Hill. Twenty minutes later 
the man had completed his task at 
the site of the kill and was off down 
the hill toward camp, sledding a 
yearling doe behind him. 

Ma had heard the shot and waited 
at the door. 

When the deer was hung on the 
apple tree, the man went to the wood- 
shed and came back with a stick with 
which he propped open the chest 
cavity to allow air to circulate inside. 
He got a bucketful of clear water 
from the creek and a clean dish towel 
from inside the cabin. Wetting the 
rag he scoured away the excess of 
dried blood along the ribs and the 
spine. Then he wiped away the water 
with a dry rag. 

With the sharp hunting knife he 
carefully removed the backstraps—the 
venison filet mignon. He took them 
in to Ma. 

‘“Here’s dinner,” he licked his lips. 
“I'll peel the potatoes and mash ’em 
when they’re done. You can fix the 
salad.” 

“My you're in high spirits,” she 
winked. 

“It’s been a good day.” 


* * * 


By noon the following day the car 
was packed, the deer slung on the 
car top carrier which carried his 
canoe in the summer, and the man 
and his wife made a last minute check 





fr 


around the cabin and the grounds to 
look for forgotten articles, Finding 
none, they spent a few more minutes 
just looking around, eager to get 
home, yet wishing they could stay. 
This was to be their home in their 
years of retirement—drawing closer 
with each visit. They looked forward 
to it. 

The man spread his tire chains out 
behind the car, backed onto them, 
and made the necessary fastenings. 

“Let’s go,” he said. “Gotta long 
way to travel.” 

On the highway the chains chat- 
tered violently vibrating the car even 
at slow speed. He pulled off at the 
first service station. The attendant 
came out and appraised the deer as 
he crossed in front of the car. 

“That’s a dandy doe, Mister,” he 
grinned. ““Didn’t see a buck, huh?” 

“Not one that I’d want to shoot.” 

“Too bad. I s’pose you want these 
chains off?” 

“After you fill ’er up and check the 
oil, We'll wait inside.” 

When they were back on the road, 
Ma turned to the man and smiled. 
“It was nice the way you explained 
about the buck without lying to the 


man. 


He looked at her in surprise. Then 
he realized that he hadn’t fooled her 
for a minute and that after 30 years 
she knew him better than he knew 
himself. He motioned her closer to 
him and she snuggled against him, 
her head on his shoulder. As they 
sped toward the city he told himself: 

“It was a perfect hunt—a PER- 
FECT hunt!” 


... The End. 
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eter after dawn on a crisp 
winter morning more than 50 men 
in heavy woolen hunting garb, all of 
them armed with shotguns, milled 
about in a lane between a farm house 
and barn. Among them were four 
men with hounds on leashes. 

The cars in which they arrived 
were parked all along the lane, along 
with a stake-body truck. One of their 
number mounted the truck and the 
men with shotguns faced him. 

“We'll hunt today eastward toward 
Rote,” he announced. And then he 
launched into detailed instructions to 
dog owners, drivers, and watchers. 

All this was the beginning of the 
third fox hunt of the year by the 
Virginia Hunt Club which, despite its 


They Hunt the Open Lands 


By W. Boyd Tobias 








name, hasn’t a Virginian on its rolls 
and is probably the largest hunting 
club in the Commonwealth without a 
clubhouse and minus a single acre of 
private hunting ground. 

Most of the club members live in 
Clinton County, where all of their 
hunting is done. But on this, the 
third and last fox hunt of the winter 
of 1957, they were joined by sports- 
men of Lycoming, Northumberland, 
Snyder, and Centre Counties. In some 
instances there were three generations 
of the same families—grandfathers, 
sons, and grandsons. 

During this, as in similar hunts on 
New Years Day and the first Satur- 
day in February, the participating 
sportsmen covered many miles of 
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farmland with the object of reducing 
the fox population in the area be- 
yond Lock Haven. In all three hunts 
more than 50 experienced hunters 
sought out and eliminated destruc- 
tive foxes. 

The middle of the morning the fox 
hunters, half of them walking 
through open fields, hedgerows, and 
thickets to help the hounds rout out 
the foxes, and the other half on 
watches where frightened foxes were 
likely to follow an escape route, were 
successful in killing a big male red 
fox, which was shot by Ted Koch, 
Sr., of Lock Haven. 

The snow which covered the area 
mapped out for the hunt failed to 
disclose the number of fox tracks 
anticipated so after lunch, eaten at 
the early morning place of assembly, 
the Clifford C. Vonada farm in Mack- 
eyville, the club shifted its scene of 
operations to the vicinity of Lamar, 
farther up the old Bellefonte Pike 
wher. the Lamar Federal Fish Hatch- 


ery is located. 


This proved to be a smart move for 
by the time the hunt ended late on 
this Saturday afternoon three more 
red foxes, two males and a female, 
were killed by Harry Eisaman, of 
Flemington; Frank Grieb, of Mill 
Hall R. D., and Earl Wadsworth, of 
South Avis. Thus four foxes were 
seen and all four shot. 


Five male red foxes had been killed 
in the two previous hunts this winter. 
In the February hunt, between Mack- 
eyville and Clintondale, nine chases 
were had. 


In the New Years Day hunt a 
dozen hounds nused through the area 
beyond Mackeyville and routed nine 
different foxes, 14 of the hunters hav- 
ing shooting. 

Foxes supposedly do not like to get 
their feet wet, but on the first chase 
by the hounds one fox swam ice- 
fringed Fishing Creek in an attempt 
to escape from the dogs and the close- 
pressing hunters. 


Fishing Creek was unusually high 


STRATEGY OF THE HUNT is outlined to the hunters by Clifford Vonada, chief captain 
for the day, at a gathering on his farm near Mackeyville, Clinton County. 
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HOUNDS AND HUNTERS start out on the last of the annual fox hunts for 1957. 
Left to right, the hunters are: Frank Eisaman and J. D. Walker, of Flemington; Edgar 
Clukey, of Castanea; and Fred A. Wadsworth, of South Avis. 





for that season of the year, but the 
fox negotiated it safely while one of 
the dogs attempting to overtake the 
wild animal had to be helped from 
the swift-flowing, numbing cold creek 
water. 

Prior to each of the hunts permis- 
sion to range their fields is obtained 
from the farmers living in the terri- 
tories to be covered. 

The club, which also hunts bear 
and deer in season, always has three 
organized fox hunts a season, the 
first coming on New Years Day. The 
others are on the first Saturdays of 
the two following months, the club 
discontinuing fox hunts when the 
weather becomes such that cultivated 
fields are soft and winter wheat and 
other growing crops could be dam- 
aged by tramping over them. 

In the group which tramped dur- 
ing the final hunt of the season over 
snow-covered ground in crisp, bright 
winter weather were farmers, school 
teachers, ministers, mnewspapermen, 
students, employes of Lock Haven 
industrial plants, and others. 

It was Farmer Vonada, chief cap- 
tain of the March hunt, who from a 


truck body forum mapped out the 
strategy of the fox chases. Other cap- 
tains of fox chases are George P. 
Gummo, of Clintondale; Willard 
Truckenmiller, of Hublers burg; 
Harry Eisaman, of Flemington; Fred 
Wadsworth, of South Avis; Edgar G. 
Clukey, of Castanea; Boyd S. Thomas, 
of Bellefonte; Robert Boob, of Logan- 
ton, and Sherman A. Barner and 
Philip W. Millet, of Mill Hall R. D. 

Predatory animals and birds such 
as foxes and great horned owls may 
be shot on any of the hunts of the 
Virginia Hunt Club and_ wives, 
daughters, sisters, sons, and brothers 
of members can join in the organized 
hunts if they wish. 

In three days of deer hunting on 
the ridge between Cedar Run Road 
and Nittany Valley Road, during 
1956 the club killed five bucks. On 
the first of the deer season’s hunts 
there were 26 members in the party, 
on the second hunt 43, and on the 
third and final deer hunt 59. 

Fifty-four men signed up for the 
1956 bear hunt and, although three 
hunters had shooting, no bear were 
killed. 
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Weapons for the fox hunts are re- 
stricted to shotguns with charges no 
larger than No. 2 shot. Hunters are re- 

uired to have their current hunting 
licenses. Bounties of all foxes killed 
are divided equally among owners of 
participating fox hounds, this pre- 
vailing regardless of circumstances of 
the kills. 

The busy secretary of the Virginia 
Hunt Club is J. A. Painter, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Lock Haven 
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High School, who sends out postal 
card notices to members prior to each 
hunt. 

In adjoining Centre County, too, 
fox hunting is popular with rural 
dwellers, the best hunting territory 
being the ridges north of Bald Eagle 
Valley and wooded areas of Penns 
and Brush Valleys. 

Unlike the Mackeyville territory, 
where virtually all foxes killed are of 
the red variety, Centre County fox 
hunters get both red and gray foxes. 


ON WATCH a hunter and his dog stand ready for the sight of a fox. 
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Anniversary ylioe” 


By John Saliven | 








Deputy Attorney General of Pennsylvania 


WE moved along the pleasant little 
valley while the dog worked 
busily ahead of us, Within minutes 
he was at point. That high moment 
of the bird hunter’s day was upon us. 
Then the quick flurry of wings, the 
sun’s glint on shining feathers, and 
the sharp report that brought the 
quarry tumbling to earth. 

A clean kill. And in less than an 
hour three more. Each with its own 
element of sharp excitement, each 
with its challenge of a different flight 
path, each with its pitting of speed 
and wild cunning against the gunner’s 
eye and judgment. 

In these elements, except for the 
unusual quantity of game, our morn- 
ing’s venture represented a reason- 
ably normal situation, even to the 
gunner’s boast that none got away. 
But it was different, much different. 

Because of a pen put to paper 
twenty years ago, it had other aspects 








far removed from the pattern of any 
Pennsylvania hunter’s normal day. 

For one, the dried grass beneath 
our feet was held in a brittle crust of 
frozen sod. The bracing wind that 
blew steadily down the valley was 
sharp with the icy tinge of February, 
not November. It. was out of season. 

Equally significant, the bag was not 
the two birds allowed in November, 
but four. 

And finally, to cut short the 
chronicle of the unusual, they in- 
cluded hen pheasants as well as cocks. 

Why does the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission let anyone get away with 
something like that? Shooting out of 
season. Exceeding bag limit. Killing 
female pheasants. 

For the answer to that question we 
have to go back twenty years. Back 
to June 3, 1937, to be exact. On that 
date the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
sitting in the ornate Executive cham- 
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bers in the State Capitol, affixed his 
signature to the new Game Code. 


That code, consolidating and 
modernizing a number of scattered 
statutes relating to game, also con- 
tained many features new to Penn- 
sylvania. It was so modern, so 
thoroughly drafted, that it has stood 
with only minor changes since that 
time. For that much credit goes to 
one of the Commonwealth’s greatest 
sportsmen and conservationists, the 
late Grover C. Ladner. Destined to 
become a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, he was then 
a Deputy Attorney General. Not least 
of his contributions to his State was 
the Game Code. 


One of the new features of that 
Code was a provision legalizing and 
establishing the ground rules, for 
the operation of regulated shooting 
grounds. 


The idea was not new. New York 
had pioneered in 1910, twenty-seven 
years before. Some other States had 
followed. But the idea did not spread 
too widely or rapidly. Some experi- 
ence was gained, but there were still 
many problems to be solved when 
Pennsylvania undertook the experi- 
ment in 1937. Many _ sportsmen 
doubted that the movement would 
ever get off the ground. Others took 
an even more pessimistic view that it 
would spell the end of public hunt- 
ing, that it would open an era of 
commercialism which would leave 
nothing of man’s most ancient sport 
but happy memories haunted by the 
reverberations from admission-charg- 
ing shooting galleries. 

Perhaps it will be worth while, 
after twenty years, to observe this 
anniversary of the regulated shooting 
ground in Pennsylvania by taking a 
good look to see what has actually 
happened. 

My own limited experience may 
give at least a partial answer. Like 
many other professional men, I have 
few opportunities to get out into the 
open for hunting and fishing. A dedi- 


cated sportsman, with time and funds 
available, will follow his quarry into 
the far places whenever his whim and 
the open seasons coincide. Days or 
even weeks away from the home fire- 
side do not concern him. It is a 
pleasant way of life, and has much 
to recommend it, but not for those 
millions whose duties bind them close 
to the farm, the shop, or the office. 
Even an overnight trip for upland 
game is an expedition, requiring 
thought and advance planning. So it 
becomes necessary for the occasional 
hunter, who must sandwich in his 
favorite sport between his hours of 
labor, to find a quickie substitute in 
this jet-propelled age. It is this, I sus- 
pect, which has been the dominant 
factor in the development of regu- 
lated shooting grounds. 


It is that element of availability 
which counts high with the hurried 
and harried Nimrod. If he can get 
in his shooting by snatching two or 
three hours from his other work, he 
will do it. I have a feeling that with 
many that may be the only shooting 
they get, even though they buy a 
license year after year with firm deter- 
mination to get maximum value 
from it. 

It is true that some hunters will 
come long distances, particularly if 
good accommodations are available 
or other attractions draw them to the 
vicinity, but the basic custom of 
Pennsylvania’s regulated shooting 
grounds appears to be the one-day or 
even half-day trade. Those which can 
provide adequate facilities within 
easy distance of metropolitan areas 
would seem to be in the best posi- 
tion to meet the need, although turn- 
pikes and four lane highways have 


greatly extended the range of the city 
gunner. 


One of the factors in the success or 
failure of an establishment, it would 
seem to me, is the purely social one. 
The man who pays twenty dollars for 
a day’s: enjoyment in the field, plus 
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travel and other costs, is not exchang- 
ing dollars for pounds of flesh on a 
avoirdupois scale. Nor is he seeking 
only the ancient thrill of the chase, 
important as that is to his enjoyment. 
There is yet the third factor, that 
keeps him at it even when the birds 
just won't fly, or his shotgun un- 
accountably keeps missing easy shots. 
That final element is his own gre- 
gariousness. He is an enthusiast, a 
hobbyist. A large measure of his en- 
joyment comes from the easy and 
friendly sociability of all men who 
have a hobby in common. This is 
where the personality of the man who 
operates a regulated shooting ground 
is important. 

First and most important is Mine 
Host, a friendly man who unobtru- 
sively eases the way to enjoyment, the 
man who has thought of everything, 
the man who has everything ready 
and available. He is genuinely glad 
to see you, and in the warmth of that 





atmosphere the hunter relaxes, Even 
before he has changed his clothes, he 
has entered into another world, a 
world of guns and dogs and men who 
share the comradship of the open. 
Even if briefly, the clamors of the out- 
side world are shut out. 

The gathering place may be called 
a clubhouse for want of a better 
name, but there is about it none of 
the sleekness of the golf club. At one 
preserve it is part of the garage, and 
comprises office and incubator areas 
with dressing space. At another it is 
a rustic-finished basement area en- 
riched by a glowing open fireplace. 
One may expect to find it, in almost 
every instance, unpretentious and 
utilitarian, redolent of shotguns and 
hunting gear, a casual way station 
where hunters may congregate with- 
out too many civilized elaborations 
of decor to disturb their communion 
with the things of nature. It may be 
a partitioned-off part of an old barn. 


EVENING SHADOWS mark end of a hunter’s day. Dominant factor in development of 


regulated shooting grounds has been their promise of the most shooting in the least amount 


of time. 
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HEN PHEASANTS, given full protection by law on open land, are legal game on regulated 


shooting grounds. All pheasants, chukar’ partridge, quail, black and mallard ducks removed 


from these grounds must be tagged. 


Almost any place will do that is light, 
warm, and reasonably removed from 
the refinements the hunter is fleeing 
when he takes to the field. 

Of course the birds will be there. 
Pheasants, mostly. Mallards in an in- 
creasing number of establishments. 
Some chukars and quail. Are they 
tame and pale imitations of their 
wilder counterparts? Let the wiser and 
more experienced give the final word 
on that, if indeed there ever is a 
final word. It is perhaps permitted 
for a mere amateur to suggest that 
the birds themselves are no different 
from those the Game Commission it- 
self stocks for public hunting. Which 
leads us to the thought that the differ- 
ence is in the method of release. The 
operator may throw the live bird into 
the mouths of the surrounding can- 
nons, or he may stock it so far in 
advance of the gunning that it dis- 
appears, either over the hill or into 
the maw of some predator, Between 
those extremes will be found all man- 
ner of hunting, and it is safe to ven- 
-ture that the kind the hunter will get 
is the kind he most wants. If he wants 





difficult shooting he will be able to 
find it. If he demands easy prey that 
also will be available to him. In the 
light of this fact, this tailoring of the 
situation to the requirements, it is 
questionable whether the controversy 
has more than academic status. Not 
that it need thereby be dismissed, for 
it is of such learned discourse that 
tall tales are made and proceedings 
of sportsmen’s clubs enriched during 
the shut-in months. 

It is of these three things, then, 
the man and the shelter and the 
birds, that the regulated shooting 
ground is made. We say nothing of 
the dogs, vital as they are, because 
they are an optional feature. Some 
operators provide them, some do not. 
Some hunters bring them, some shoot 
without. The same is true of that 
other helpful little feature—the clean- 
ing of the game. Some do it, some 
do not. 

Differing in small details but essen- 
tially the same in the type of sport 
they afford, regulated shooting 
grounds have to come to stay in 
Pennsylvania. They are not, as some 
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thought when they were first legal- 
ized, a flash in the pan. They are in 
operation now not only in Pennsyl- 
yania but in twenty-six other States. 
On the other hand, the statistics give 
little support to those who feared 
their development as spelling the end 
of public hunting. After ten years of 
legal operation, 21 were licensed for 
the 1946-47 hunting season. Although 
that number had increased to 103 for 
the 1956-57 season, only 29 of those 
were public shooting grounds. The 
others were licenses for clubs or in- 
dividuals. Since the minimum acre- 
age for a public area is 100 acres, 
even an estimated average of 200 
acres per establishment would account 
for less than 6,000 acres in all of 
Pennsylvania. Hardly a large slice of 
the State’s hunting lands. 

The intensity of utilization of pub- 
lic regulated shooting grounds may 
be estimated from the fact that last 
year the operators used 109,375 of the 
tags which are required to be placed 
on every killed bird before it leaves 
the premises. Since only about 20 of 
the licensed public areas were in full 
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commercial operation, this means 
about 5,000 birds per establishment. 
This does not give a complete pic- 
ture, as some of the larger establish- 
ments accounted last year for more 
than 15,000 birds each. 


The tag total represents at maxi- 
mum only 75 percent of the birds re- 
leased, since the law requires four 
birds to be released for every three 
shot. In practice operators estimate 
that a sixty percent recovery is aver- 
age, and anything above 70 percent 
exceptional. Some beginners are lucky 
if they get back fifty percent. Assum- 
ing a State-wide average recovery of 
60 percent, this would mean that the 
total release last year was more than 
180,000 of which some 70,000 escaped. 
How many wandered into public 
hunting areas and helped to increase 
the regular bag of Pennsylvania’s 
hunters is a question. It could be a 
substantail figure. Certainly it should 


exceed considerably the number of 
“wild” birds that might gravitate to 
a regulated shooting ground and fall 
under the guns there. These things, 


MALLARD DUCKS are becoming increasingly popular on regulated shooting grounds. Re- 
leased from a flight tower or other high point, they wing their way towards rearing 


ponds to offer fast and tricky pass shooting. 


Photo by Don Heintselman 
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again, are food for speculation and 
learned discourse when good fellows 
get together. 

A quick glance at the economics of 
regulated shooting grounds would in- 
dicate that the danger of over-com- 
mercialization is something short of 
clear and present. Those who have 
worked in this field estimate that the 
operator’s gross profit after paying 
the cost of buying or raising his birds 
is one dollar per bird shot. Consider- 
ing the capital expense of = and 
equipment, together with the cost of 
merchandising, management and op- 
eration, even the exceptional 15,000 
bird operation is something short of 
a gold mine. It is hardly the type of 
enterprise to attract stock speculators. 
Actually, it appears to be most suc- 
cessful in those situations where it 
can be combined agreeably with other 
pursuits, such as farming. Some who 
have their own incubators, and even 
mature birds to clubs which use them 
for rearing and stocking, sell day-old 
pheasant chicks. There appears to be 
a growing trade with restaurants in 
table pheasants. One way or the 
other, there are means of combining 
other operations with the short sea- 
son when the ground is in operation. 
The word short is used in terms of 
maximum possible utilization, _be- 
cause it is likely that these com- 
mercial operations would be able to 
put themselves on a more efficient 
basis if they were not perforce shut 
down several months of the year. 
However, even if they were on a full- 


time schedule they would hardly con- 


stitute a serious threat to general pub- 
lic hunting. They are a special pur- 
pose activity, and they appear to be 
filling a special need effectively. 
Any development they may have 
in the future will be likely to come 
not through their crowding out of 
public hunting, but through their 
flow into a vacuum created by the 
diminishing of public hunting oppor- 
tunities. How great that vacuum may 


become depends upon several] factors, 
the most important being the in- 
creased leisure of the American family 
in the new technology and the indus- 
trial or commercial invasion of lands 
now given over to wildlife. The regu- 
lated shooting ground, as it now 
exists, represents a —— with 
increasingly grimmer realities. So long 
as a substantial portion of field and 
woodland remains open to the man 
who buys a hunting license, this non- 
fee competition will probably prevent 
the regulated shooting ground from 
being more than a marginal or part- 
time operation, or in any event will 
prevent it from developing profit 
capabilities which would attract high- 
finance exploitation. What would 
happen if the march of progress were 
to continue dooming wildlife habitat, 
or at what point the public pressure 
for recreation would  countervail 
against the pressure of commerce, re- 
mains to be seen. 

At the moment the public recrea- 
tional need is manifesting itself in an 
increase in dollar values of wildlife 
assets, with the prospect that even 
without consideration of the intan- 
gible factors there could come a time 
when an acre of land would have as 
great a dollar value for recreation as 
it would have for industry. Such a 
development would, of course, put a 
much higher price tag on all kinds 
of recreation, whether on public lands 
or operated by private enterprise. In 
such a situation it would not be sur- 
prising to see the regulated public 
shooting ground take on a new eco- 
nomic importance, but the time is 
not yet. As of now it is simply an- 
other kind of part-time farming, 
threatening no one and filling a mani- 
fest need. The operation of a regu- 
lated shooting grounds has its com- 
pensations, but most of them are not 
in cash. Those who gravitate into the 
field seem to do so because they like 
it, not because they have any hope of 
getting rich out of it. 
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If At First... 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNT Y— 
Many tales of unusual experiences 
came about as a result of the past 
archery season, the first in which any 
size or sex of deer be taken. Most 
every archer was confident that he 
would at least get a doe if no large 
racked deer was handy but now that 
the season is closed all will agree that 
hunting with a bow is not as easy as 
it would appear. Some went so far as 
to say the deer would stand and 
look directly at the arrow as if to 
determine its path of flight then 
neatly sidestep and let the shaft speed 
by. But Gus Jicka of New Milford 
feels he was almost insulted by a deer. 
Gus wasn’t long in finding a target 
as season opened, in fact a doe stood 
in an orchard and permitted him to 
fire 6 shots and did not run even 
then. Gus only had six arrows so he 
edged up and retrieved them all. 
Again he shot all six and the deer 
would only shy as the arrows flew by. 
Gus said he was going back to his 
rifle.—District Game Protector Donald 
G. Day, Susquehanna. 








Ignorance Is Still No Excuse 


CHESTER COUNTY—On October 
26, 1957, assisted by my deputies I 
held a car checking station in my dis- 
trict to determine the amount of 
game killed and an approximate idea 
of the number of hunters hunting 
and the species of game, and of course 
for possible infractions of the law. As 
is the usual case we had to arrest sev- 
eral for loaded guns in vehicles, 
which we get every year. But the sad 
and discouraging part is the so-called 
hunter who never bothers reading his 
license, reading any newspaper or 
listening to the radio, yet on the 
opening of the season he will come 
through the checking station with 
song birds, birds of a closed season 
such as doves and other migratory 
birds, yet swears he never read or 
heard about this law or that law. The 
only way to convince this type of 
hunter to read or check game laws is 
to educate him through his wallet. 
Usually they don’t take that careless 
attitude in the future.—District Game 
Protector Edward J. Fasching, Down- 
ingtown. 


I. Q. Quail 

LEBANON COUNTY-—John Ditz- 
ler, garageman who lives along 
heavily traveled highway route No. 
72 says that this past summer he saw 
a bobwhite quail walk to the cement 
paving of the highway, look up and 
down the highway until several auto- 
mobiles passed and until it was safe 
to cross, then walked across the high- 
way in safety.—District Game Pro- 
tector Elmer J. Turner, Mt. Gretna. 
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Trap Gun 

FULTON COUNTY-—Fish Warden 
Carnell and I were checking two 
hunters. One carried a fine old trap 
gun of yesteryear, upon which I com- 
mented: 

“Fine old trap gun you have.” 

“What the heck you mean, Crap 
Gun?” 

“No! No! TRAP GUN.” 

“Cheeses Mac! You can’t shoot 
nutting in a trap with no gun like 
that; blow it all to pieces.”—District 
Game Protector Carl E. Jarrett, Mc- 
Connellsburg. 


Not So Blind 


YORK COUNTY-—Fish Warden 
Martin and I were patrolling the 
River below Wrightsville the first day 
of duck season when our attention 
centered on an old car body which 
a™peared to be just some more debris. 
Closer inspection revealed it to be a 
camouflaged car body in a barge, 
used as a duck blind. Windows were 
painted to eliminate any glare. I 
don’t know how effective this blind 
is, but it must have more comfort 
than the average blind.—District 
. Game Protector Daniel H. Fackler, 
Windsor. 


Delayed Turkey 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY—On 
October 29 I was informed by 
Leonard Hess that he and Charles 
Grove, both of Hesston had flushed 
a hen turkey that was nesting in a 
jack pine thicket along Tussey Mt. 
the first day of the woodland small 
game season. At the time of the in- 
trusion there were 11 eggs in the nest. 
Within 2 days all the eggs had been 
destroyed by a ground predator and 
the hen was not to be found. (To 
my knowledge and the witnesses no 
one had killed the hen.) I examined 
the site Oct. 30 and the nest with 
fragments of feathers and egg shells 
were still present, although not satis- 
factory enough for a picture. I assume 
this is just one more of Mother Na- 
ture’s unorthodox  events.—District 
Game Protector Richard D. Furry, 
Huntingdon. 


Ruined Bruin 


ELK COUNTY-—Occasionally a 
wild bear gets to liking civilized ways, 
but not being able to understand the 
human way of living, gets himself 
into a peck of trouble. 


This particular bear spread destruc- 
tion and havoc around the locality of 
Toby Valley for several weeks during 
October. He was first noticed by a 
resident of that area while he was up 
a tree near their home. Game Pro- 
tector Milford was summoned and 
with the use of some loud firecrackers, 
chased Mr. Bear back to the woods. 
Several days later, evidentally still 
brooding over the unsociable actions 
of the humans he went through an- 
other property owner’s yard and sev- 
eral feet from the house picked up a 
duck in his jaws and gave it a fling. 
One dead duck and a bear damage 
claim. A week or so later he was seen 
rampaging around in a chicken yard 
near several houses; playing children 
were hurried into their homes by 
parents while the bear was being 
chased away. He returned in a few 
minutes and was chased away again. 
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From these residences, he went to 
the top of the hill to another resi- 
dence and there decided to try some 
fresh pork. The son of the man that 
owned ‘the pig heard the squealing 
and came out to see the bear in the 
act of trying to dismember the pig. 
He ran into the house and got a rifle 
and came out just as the bear was 
trying to get the pig out of the pen. 
One shot from his rifle stopped the 
hair raising escapades of this bear 
and it can be certain that a lot of 
children and parents are resting easier 
now that the terror is not around any- 
more. The boy that shot the bear 
had to go to the Doctor the next 
morning because he was suffering 
from nervous strain.—District Game 
Protector Fred Servey, St. Marys. 


Black And White And Brown All 
Over 


WAYNE COUNTY-—Although par- 
tial albino deer are not too much of a 
rarity anymore, the deer I observed 
in Lebanon Township this October is 
unusually marked. This deer has the 
usual white coat with patches of color 
on the feet, flank, back and ears. But 
the usual brown patches are jet black 
on this particular deer giving it the 
appearance of a Holstein heifer.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Fredrick G. 
Weigelt, Honesdale. 


Once A Retriever... 


FAYETTE COUNTY—On October 
15th, first day of the 1957 waterfowl 
season, Deputy Miller of Mill Run 
related this story by phone. Seems as 
though a duck hunter (who did not 
want his name used) killed a mallard 
duck that dropped a distance out 
into Indian Creek Reservoir. The 
hunter after some time got impatient 
and said there was little chance of the 
waves washing the duck to shore. 
Furthermore, he said that he has re- 
trieved every piece of game he has 
ever killed. Moments later, he was off 
for a swim in his under-clothes. He 
made his retrieve, got in his car and 
drove off with his wife who watched 
the entire affair from the car.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Alex J. Ziros 
Connellsville. 


More Costly Than January 
Watermellon 


ADAMS COUNTY—While patrol- 
ling for pre-season hunting during the 
early part of October, this officer 
apprehended an individual who was 
shooting squirrels in the closed sea- 
son. When apprehended and asked 
why he was out shooting squirrels 
prior to the season, the defendant 
stated that “my wife is six-months 
pregnant and she has a craving for 
stewed squirrel—it just seems that 
there is no other kind of food that 
will satisfy her except the squirrel.” 
After paying the fine, defendant 
stated that his wife “would just have 
to learn to do without squirrel until 
the season comes in.”—District Game 
Protector Paul H. Glenny, Gettys- 
burg. 
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Bring "Em Back Alive 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUN- 
TY—Two rather amusing incidents 
happened within 15 minutes of each 
other on a checking station the first 
day of the season. We had stopped 
a car and I happened to look in the 
back seat and saw a cock bird quite 
lively. I told the men who were out- 
side the car about it. They had some 
time easing the door open and catch- 
ing and killing the bird. Then 
another car was stopped and I walked 
back to check the trunk which they 
had opened. I looked in and said to 
the young man, “That one rabbit is 
alive.” He looked at me in disbelief; 
I repeated my statement. He grabbed 
for the rabbit and it jumped through 
the hands of the young man, between 
the legs of a couple of others and 
dashed up through the woods with 
the young man in hot pursuit. He 
managed to catch it in a couple of 
minutes, but there sure was a lot of 
kidding going on.—District Game 
Protector Cylde E, Laubach Elysburg. 


False Fears 


BERKS COUNTY—On October 
26th, a hunter, hunting for the first 
day in his life, had the misfortune to 
encounter a badly frightened deer in 
Exeter Township. The deer was con- 
fused by several groups of hunters 
converging on it and ran toward this 
hunter. It’s actions resulted in a badly 
’ frightened hunter who feared for his 


life and finally shot the deer. It was 
a small doe which could have caused 
hardly any material injury to anyone. 
The man’s companions, who should 
have been along with him were in- 
haling some anti-freeze in a nearby 
hotel. The moral: “Don’t hunt with 
those who would rather drink than 
hunt.”—District Game _ Protector 


Joseph A. Leiendecker, Reading. 


Sly As A Fox? 


ADAMS COUNTY-—The following 
was told to me by Ross B. Taylor. 
Last December, during the muskrat 
trapping season, his brother, Dwight, 
went out to check his muskrat traps 
at 10:30 p.m. just before retiring. As 
he was strolling up through the 
meadow armed only with a flashlight, 
he heard something rushing through 
the dead grass and weeds heading in 
his direction. His first thought was 
a muskrat out in the field heading 
for cover. His next impulse was to 
spot and kill it. But as he played the 
light around, a cottontail rabbit shot 
past him and disappeared in a 
groundhog hole just about ten feet in 
front of him. Almost in the same 
split second, he realized there was 
still something coming and_ sure 
enough, right on the heels of Mr. Rab- 
bit was what he described as the big- 
gest Red Fox he has ever seen. The 
fox dashed right up to the hole and 
looked down. He then turned his 
head and stared into the beam of 
light, then back to the hole again and 
then to the light. After a few seconds 
of looking this way and that, Mr. Fox 
dropped down to a sitting position, 
licked his chops, yawned and fixed 
his gaze on the hole as though he in- 
tended to wait for his supper. At this 
point Dwight said he realized there 
were a few “goose pimples” creeping 
up the back of his neck so he stamped 
his feet and yelled, “Boo!” The fox 
turned his head to take one last look 
into the beam of light and then 
trotted casually off through the 
meadow.—Conservation Education As- 
sistant Earl Geesaman, Reading. 
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Balance Of Nature 


TIOGA COUNTY—Wildlife has a 
method of balancing itself according 
to authorities and this point was 
demonstrated recently while releasing 
pheasants. I had just turned a num- 
ber of cock pheasants loose in a local 
cover, when one of them was at- 
tacked by a red-shouldered hawk. The 
hawk failed to kill the bird on his 
first pass and as he turned to make 
another drive, he, also, was attacked 
by a number of crows, driving him 
away from the bird. Meanwhile, the 
pheasant escaped unharmed, except 
for a few ruffled feathers.—District 
Game Protector James A. Osman, 
Mansfield. 


Lost And Found 


POTTER COUNTY—On October 
2, 1957, I found a stolen jeep fire 
truck, hidden on an old logging road 
on S.G.L. No. 204. This vehicle had 
been stolen from the Federal Pen at 
Lewisburg, Penna., by escaping con- 


victs about July 1, and evidently had 
been hidden there since shortly after 
their escape. The vehicle appeared to 
be in good shape but was out of gas. 
I immediately reported my find to 
the State Police, who in turn con- 
tacted the prison authorities, Federal 


Warden’ Blackwell recovered _ the 
vehicle on October 3, 1957.—District 
Game Protector Rozell A. Stidd, 
Coudersport. 


Too Many Rabbits? 


COLUMBIA COUNTY—Hunters 
are funny people. We frequently hear 
some man gripe that game is scarce, 
maybe because he couldn’t find any- 
where he was hunting. A hunter 
came to me the other day and said, 
“How in h--- am I going to hunt for 
the rest of the season. There are just 
too many rabbits. I’ve only hunted 
three days and in about two hours I 
get the limit and have to hunt some- 
thing else or go home. H--- of a 
note.” —District Game Protector Mark 
L. Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg. 


It Takes All Kinds 


BUCKS COUNTY—On the open- 
ing day of small game season a Game 
Protector is prepared for almost any 
sight imaginable, and is seldom dis- 
appointed. Hunters turn out for the 
first shot in every type of regalia from 
the finest sporting togs to bib-type 
overalls. Their weapons range from 
handsomely engraved, superposed bar- 
relled and ventilated rib sighted auto- 
matics to great grandad’s Damascus 
hammer gun. Some ae up to their 
favorite coverts in shiny new “Cad- 
dies,” while others ride Shank’s mare, 
They all have one thing in common 
—they are out for the time of their 
lives on one of Pennsylvania’s big 
days. The hunter who gave us the 
biggest thrill was seen walking the 
streets of Doylestown just two hours 
after the first shot sounded. This 
hunter was wearing rugged hunting 
clothes and was carrying his trusty 
gun across his arm. He was an im- 
posing sight indeed, that is until one 
looked at his faithful hunting com- 
panion. Walking at his nimrod’s side 
and straining at a delicate leash at- 
tached to a rhinestone studded collar 
was a dainty French poodle, his curls 
clipped in the latest fashion and 
wearing a bright red ribbon in his 
top knot.—District Game Protector 
William J. Lockett, Doylestown. 











Black Bear Bonanza 


By Eldy E. Johnston 


HE setting for this story is a 

“draw-hollow,” a name frequently 
applied to any oversized gully, that 
branches off a larger hollow, or a can- 
yon. Our particular spot is typical 
mountain terrain, rocky, steep and 
sparsely timbered, but now, here is 
the oddity; for a period of eleven 
consecutive years, a black bear was 
shot, or shot at, in this draw, several 


of the bruins being felled on almost 
identical locations. Where is _ this 
“happy-hunting-grounds?” Canada? 
Perhaps Maine? No, nowhere else 
but the Sinnemahoning section of 
Cameron County, Pennsylvania, one 
of the nation’s leading industrial 
states but still the scene of an ex- 
cellent and abundant variety of both 
large and small game hunting. 
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It took a long time to wheedle all 
the details from the only man who 
could provide them. John “Kaiser” 
Wilhelm of Irwin, Westmoreland 
County, but finally I got the story 
that I knew was there. Incidentally, 
“Kai” is well known in this part of 
the state as an all-around woodsman, 
hunter and marksman, proficient with 
guns and the bow and arrow. In fact, 
“Kai” has been an archer-deer hunter 
since the bow was legalized in this 
state, in 1929. 

Well, to get on with the “bear 
facts,” the season of 1942 found a 
trio of expectant, but inexperienced 
bear-hunters, “Kai,” Roy and Dan, 
traveling to Montours Mountain in 
a convertible coupe, arriving in 
Cameron County in the midst of a 
snow-storm. Undaunted, they drove 
to the top of the ridge as the snow 
fell harder, making visibility poor 
and windshield-wipers useless. Finally, 
as enthusiasm cooled along with the 
weather, the three hunters were 


forced by the elements to retreat 


back down the mountain to their 
headquarters at Bailey’s, the first 
day’s bear hunt a decided flop. That 
evening, Roy and Dan went to visit 
the nearby town, while “Kai” stayed 
behind to talk to an old-timer by the 
name of Pitts, who had quite a repu- 
tation as a successful bear hunter. 
The old fellow had an appreciative 
and attentive one-man audience, and 
before the discussion was over, he 
told the young hunter where to go 
for his bear on the morrow. “Go up 
this big hollow,” said Pitts, “till you 
come to the third draw, climb up the 
slope about three-fourths of the way 
up, and wait for your bear.” Just 
like that. 

Early the next morning found the 
trio all enthused again, as they made 
their way to the location furnished 
by the old bear-hunter. “Kai” labori- 


ously climbed above his buddies un- 
til he reached deep snow, which he 
decided was as good a reason as any 
to post himself on watch. Roy and 


Dan were out of sight, farther down 
the slope. It was only a matter of 
minutes until the hunter was thrilled 
to see his intended quarry ambling 
in his direction, but the bear would 
pass below him. Quickly but quietly, 
“Kai” angled down the steep slope to 
intercept the bruin, a good sized, 
shiney-black specimen. Seeing a fav- 
orable opening in the timber, the 
hunter dropped to one knee, and 
touched off his old 30-40 Krag. As 
the gun cracked, the slowly moving 
animal suddenly became as jet-pro- 
pelled, rolling, tumbling and crash- 
ing, down the mountainside. Of 
course, “Kai” followed as fast as he 
could, firing at the black blur at every 
opportunity. Reaching the bottom of 
the hollow, the bear made a feeble 
attempt to start up the opposite 
slope, then rolled over dead. The 
reason was obvious, of the five shots 
fired at him, one had cut the heart 
and two others had struck the vital 
spine area. The long weary drag 
back to the car was incidental; “Kai” 
had his first bear. 


The following season, Kaiser trav- 
elled to the same arez with a friend 
named Harry and son Howard, 
boarding again at Bailey’s. The first 
day they hunted the draw with no 
success, the second day they spent 
the morning in Whycoff Run, then 
decided to go back to the draw to 
finish out the day. As “Kai” worked 
his way up towards his “lucky spot” 
of the previous season, he met a 
party of eight hunters barging down 
the slope, which dampened his spirits 
and hopes somewhat, but he kept 
climbing until her reached his in- 
tended destination. Breathing hard, 
“Kai” turned around, and_ there 
stood a large bear, appearing out of 
nowhere. 


To say the hunter was startled 
was putting it mildly, but he was 


not so surprised that he didn’t know 
what to do. The 30-40 cracked once 
and the bear crumpled in its tracks, 
almost on the spot where his kins- 
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man had the misfortune to meet Wil- 
helm the previous season. Examina- 
tion disclosed that the slug had 
struck the bruin between the ears 
and penetrated downward through 
the neck and into the shoulder, ac- 
counting for the “instant kill.” 


The third year, 1944, found Wil- 
helm and his brother-in-law Dick, 
checking in at Baileys, with the ex- 
press purpose of making it three 
bear in a row, in the draw which had 
become a “happy-hunting-ground” 
for Kaiser. Climbing the slope, “Kai” 
stopped to show Dick the spot where 
he had shot bear number one, and 
as they turned to continue up the 
trail, there, shuffling towards them 
was a beautiful specimen of bear- 
hood. Kai whispered “He’s all yours, 
but take your time and let him get 
closer.” After what seemed an age, 
the ambling bruin suddenly appeared 
from behind a large boulder, ob- 
viously unconscious of any human 
presence, and obligingly posed broad- 
side, a perfect target. “Now!” said 
“Kai” and Dick touched off his shot. 
With the blast of the .270 in the 
hands of an expert rifleman, such as 
Dick, at a stationary target, 45 paces 
away, nothing remained but for the 
bear to topple over, a corpse. Only 
the bear didn’t topple. Instead he 
took off down the mountain, as only 
a startled bear can. “Kai” threw three 
quick shots after the fleeing animal, 
but did nothing more than to in- 
crease its speed of disappearance. 
After making certain that the bear 
had escaped cleanly without injury, 
the two puzzled and disappointed 
hunters examined the scene of action, 
and found a branch about an inch 
thick that was in the path of Dick's 
bullet, and apparently had caused the 
slug to blow up before reaching it’s 
intended target. 

The bear season of 1945 came 
around, and you can just about 


guess where “Kai” Wilhelm and a 
friend named “Wink” were to be 
found on opening day. Posting his 








friend near the site of their former 
encounters with Mr. Bear, “Kai” 
worked his way up the ridge, to 
scout around a bit and look for fresh 
sign in the wet snow. As the unevent- 
ful hours passed, the sun warmed the 
mountain slope, and as “Kai” de- 
scended the trail and rounded the 
turn, he spotted his hunting buddy 
taking a siesta. “Wink” awoke with a 
start as his companion approached, 
and as he scrambled to his feet, he 
dislodged several stones which started 
to roll down the mountain side with 
a clatter. At the sound, a bear tore 
out of concealment, just four yards 
below the now thoroughly awakened 
“Wink,” and disappeared within the 
protection of the rocky confines of 
the draw, before a gun could be 
raised. Tracking the bear, the hunt- 
ers discovered to their further cha- 
grin, that the tracks led within a 
few yards of the rock that “Wink” 
had intended to have been on, but 
wasn’t. 

The fall of 1946, and you know 
who was where and why, this time 
accompanied by “Wink” again, and 
another friend, Gene. Separating, the 
trio slowly negotiated the length of 
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the draw, meeting at the top, several 
hours later. As they squatted on a 
huge boulaer, along the trail, “Kai” 
was whispering to his companions 
just how and where he had shot his 
bear, when Gene suddenly leaped to 
his feet, without uttering a word. He 
threw up his rifle and squeezed the 
trigger, but the only sound was an 
ominous “click,” as the hammer fell 
on an empty chamber. By this time, 
“Kai” and “Wink” had just dis- 
covered the reason for Gene's ac- 
tions, a large bear, looking at them, 
not twenty-five yards away. Gene 
levered another cartridge into the 
chamber, and “Wink” did likewise, 
his chamber had been empty also. 
“Kai” had left the shooting to his 
pals, but as the bear headed for parts 
unknown, obviously unharmed, he 
hurried a shot after it, to no avail. 
It turned out that the empty rifle 
chambers had been a suggestion by 
the safety-conscious “Wink,” who 
that climbing a_ steep 
mountainside with a loaded gun, 
could be dangerous, in case of a fall. 

Next season, “Kai” was back at the 
old stand, this time accompanied by 
a local chiropractor. Two days of 
hard-hunting followed, and although 
“Kai” and his companion didn’t get 
a shot, another hunter did, to keep 
the record alive, a bear in the draw 
each year. 

The year, 1948, the second day of 
the bear season, and one of the 
hunters staying at Baileys, missed his 
bear at the old location, the bear 
still frequented the draw. 

The next season, “Kai” and two 
friends, Ed and Art, again tackled 


reasoned 


the hollow. Ed was walking on the 
trail at the crest of the ridge, when 
a bear came running towards him, 
heading for the draw. Caught with 
his rifle slung over his shoulder, Ed 
barely had time for one snapshot, 
and missed. 

The draw gave up another bear in 
1950, but not to one of Wilhelm’s 
party. Probably by now, one wonders 
why “Kai” doesn’t just go up into 
the head of his familiar draw and 
wait out his bear. In “Kai's” own 
words, he just can’t stay set too long, 
and the terrain of the draw restricts 
the vision to a small area. He prefers 
to move around, adding that he was 
moving when he shot both of his 
bear. 


Nineteen fifty-one, bear season in 
the Keystone state, and Art, Ed and 
the persistant Wilhelm again hunt 
their favorite spot. This time it was 
Ed again who missed his bear on the 
_ above the draw, getting only one 
shot. 


By this time, the annual trip to 
Baileys on Whycoff Run had become 
a habit, a very pleasant and memor- 
able habit, for Wilhelm and _his 
friends. So, in 1952, “Kai” and Art 
again scoured the ever-popular hol- 
low for two days without success. On 
the second day, another hunter got 
his bear in the same old reliable 
draw, a total of eleven chances in as 
many years. 

Coincidence? Perhaps, but we can’t 
help but believe that the bear that 
frequent the draw hollow, haven't 
heard the last of John “Kaiser” Wil- 
helm and his friends. 


fr 





SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY FIELD DAY FOR SPORTSMEN AND FARMERS was planned 
by, left to right, DeWitt Smith, Federation secretary; Linus Moore, Field Day Chairman; and 
Warren W. Singer, Federation President. They had full cooperation and help of many com- 


mittees and 14 member clubs. 


For Fun and Gain 


By Frank Stout 


T started four years ago as a 

modest project to bring farmers, 
their families and sportsmen together 
for a day of trap shooting, fun and 
eating. The goal was to improve re- 
lations between farmers, hunters and 
fishermen. 

After four years, the Susquehanna 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs looked back on its annual 
Autumn field day and counted these 
blessings: 

(1) The amazing total of 18,000 
persons had attended the four field 
days. 

(2) An astonishing mountain of 
nearly 10,000 chicken barbecue 
dinners had been eaten. 

Behind these statistics and gas- 
tronomy, however, are much broader 
gains for conservation in general, 


farmers and sportsmen in particular. 

The field day was the brain child 
of the Susquehanna County Federa- 
tion’s officers who felt that something 
needed to be done to show everyone 
in the county that sportsmen were 
something more than hunters and 
fishermen, interested only in a full 
bag or creel. 

How does it work? Let’s take the 
1957 field day at Harford Fair 
Grounds as an example, then look at 
some of the dividends it has paid 
sportsmen and farmers. 

Despite continuous rain the night 
before and intermittent rain until 
noon of the day of the 1957 event, 
6,000 persons crowded the fair 
grounds for the field day. A conserva- 
tive estimate placed the crowd at 
better than 10,000 if the weather had 

















HORSE SHOW was unique attraction at the 1957 Field Day. Here a small segment of the 
6,000 visitors watches as local riders put their horses through the paces. Event was big 
attraction to women and children present while sportsmen husbands and fathers were en- 


joying shooting activities. 


co-operated. But the 6,000 who did 
attend saw four traps in almost con- 
tinuous operation; two truckloads of 
ammunition and claybirds went up 
in smoke and dust; a horse show 
staged by an amateur group; a coon 
drag; an archery demonstration; ex- 
hibits by the Game and Fish Com- 
missions; a rifle marksmanship exhibi- 
tion, a turkey shoot and an “old- 
time” trap shoot staged by Scranton 
gun enthusiasts with black powder 
loads in 10-gauge shotguns. 

When they weren’t seeing these 
things, which ran continuously and 
simultaneously, they ate 3,000 chicken 
barbecue dinners and enjoyed snacks 
at four refreshment booths. 

Behind this one-day were months 
of planning by 14 Susquehanna 
County member clubs who each were 
delegated a specific task—several on 
the trap range; others in refreshment 
booths; another for public address 
systems; one for the horse show—all 
had their jobs to do. 

Warren W. Singer, Susquehanna 
County Federation president, and 
Linus Moore, field day chairman, 
. count these important dividends from 
the annual field day: 


More and more “no trespassing” 
signs are coming down in Susque- 
hanna County while more Game 
Commission-sponsored ‘“‘safety zone” 
signs are going up. Singer and Moore 
attribute this to the fact that farmers 
and sportsmen meet at the field day, 
share fun, and come to understand 
one another’s desires and problems. 


The 14 member clubs, pitched to 
gether in this single annual project, 
learned to share conservation on a 
county-wide basis. Now each club has 
at least one project aimed at improv- 
ing conservation facilities. One club 
buys chestnut trees and plants them; 
another plants various kinds of nut 
trees; another club works at stream 
improvement and another makes its 
manpower and facilities available to 
other community organizations doing 
welfare work. 

Singer says you might just call it 
“public relations.” 

With a fifth year coming up, 
the Susquehanna County Federation 
would like to see its project become 
a Northeastern Pennsylvania event so 
seven other counties could share the 


fruits of fun and gain. 
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“OLD TIME” SHOOTING DEMONSTRATION involved black powder guns. Here Jim 
Varner, right, fires black powder load from 10-gage shotgun while Tom price, in derby, 
prepares for the next shot. Note puff of smoke from Varners’ gun against rainy sky. 


RIFLE DEMONSTRATION showed power and accuracy of modern firearms and gave 
emphasis to safe gun handling. Here Scranton gunsmith Tom Price shows shattered remains 
of two-gallon oil can pit by high velocity 240 Rockchucker bullet. 
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Snowshoe Rabbits Fair Game In 
Last of Hunting Seasons 


The snowshoe rabbit (varying hare) 
season opens Saturday, December 28 
and ends Saturday, January 4, 1958. 
Shooting hours are 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
all days of the season, except for the 
Sunday when game hunting is un- 
lawful. The daily bag limit is 2; the 
season limit is 6. 

Ground conditions in the rugged 
northern counties of Pennsylvania, 
home territory of most of the state’s 
“white rabbits,” will be a controlling 
factor in determining the total bag 
of this game animal. On snow the 
winter coat of the hare blends with 
the white background, offering pro- 
tection from natural enemies and 
making the ghostlike animal difficult 
for hunters to see. However, if there 
is no snow the dark background will 
show the hare up sharply, and small 
hounds will have little difficulty in 
trailing. 

Snowshoe rabbits are not now 
abundant in Pennsylvania as_ they 
were early in this century, when the 
brush stage forests provided ideal 
habitat for them. Maturing timber- 
lands and over-browsing by deer have 
caused a great reduction in the snow- 
shoe population. Nevertheless, many 
hunters will enjoy the wide-circling 
chases these big-footed “rabbits” 
afford during the Holiday Season. 


Federal Duck Stamp Sales 
Register Decline in 1957 


Federal “duck stamp” sales in fiscal 
year 1957 dipped below the previous 
year’s all-time high record, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Ross Leffler 
has announced. A total of 2,332,014 
stamps of the 1956-57 issue was sold 
to hunters of migratory waterfowl, 
conservationists and philatelists, ac- 
cording to final figures supplied by 
the Post Office Department, the 
agency responsible for distributing 
and selling the stamps. This is 37,926 
less than last year’s record total of 
2,369,940. 

As an indicator of hunting pressure, 
duck stamp sales have been grouped 
by waterfowl flyways for the past two 
years. The 1957 total (with 1956 
figures in parentheses) are as follows: 
Atlantic Flyway—378,753 (387,035) ; 
Mississippi Flyway—1,022,695 (1,019,- 
145); Central Flyway—491,272 (523,- 
630); and the Pacific Flyway—428,487 
(430,597). 

New York led the Atlantic Flyway 
states with a sale of 73,697. Pennsy]l- 
vania was second with 51,860, fol- 
lowed by Florida (40,862), North 
Carolina (30,318); and Maryland 
(28,326). Other states in the Flyway 
reporting sales of 10,000 or more in- 
cluded: Georgia, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, South Carolina and 
Virginia. 


WINTER FEED FOR WILDLIFE 


Seed screenings may be obtainable at low cost per pound, but it is poor 
policy to use them as winter feed for game birds, a wildlife authority advises. 

The buyer pays good money for dirt and chaff, which may constitute 
Y, to 4 of the mixture, and these do wildlife no good. 

Weed seeds make up as much as 25% to 30% of the screenings, tests show. 
The distribution of them on agricultural land is unfair to the farmer and 


leads to poor public relations. 


Therefore the best game bird food to buy, all things considered, is clean 
grain. For wildlife, the best all around winter food is yellow corn. 
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Pennsylvania IWLA Dedicates 
State Trees in Memory of 
Grace Beach and Dr. 
Bennett 

Highlighting the Annual Conven- 
tion, Pennsylvania Division, Izaak 
Walton League of America, in Lan- 
caster on October 5 and 6 were ap- 
propriate ceremonies dedicating two 
hemlock trees to two outstanding 
Americans and Pennsylvanians. M. J. 
Golden, Deputy Executive Director 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, and John M. Haverstick, District 
Game Protector dedicated one of the 
specimen hemlocks, typical of the 
Commonwealth’s official tree, to the 
memory of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, 
Commission Executive Director who 
died last September. William Voigt, 
Executive Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fish Commission, dedicated the 


other hemlock to the memory of Mrs. 
Grace O. Beach, former Secretary of 
the State Division and at the time of 
her death last June, Conservation 
Director for the IWLA. The Pennsyl- 
vania Division donated the tree dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Beach while the Red 
Rose Chapter of Lancaster was re- 
sponsible for the hemlock dedicated 
to Dr. Bennett. 

Both trees were planted on land 
owned by J. Earle Pfautz located at 
Slackwater, about one mile south of 
Millersville. Following the tree-plant- 
ing ceremonies the State Division 
opened their annual convention in 
Lancaster. Speakers at the Annual 
Banquet Saturday evening included 
M. J. Golden, Hon. Paul Dague, 
Member of Congress, and Hon. Ross 
Leffler, Assistant Secretary of the In- 


terior. 


DEDICATION CEREMONIES during 1957 convention of the Pennsylvania Division, Izaak 
Walton League of America saw the planting of two specimen hemlock trees in memory of 


Grace. Beach and Dr. Logan J. Bennett. Making dedicatory addresses were, left to right, 
William Voigt, Jr., Executive Director, Pa. Fish Commission; David B. Bashore, President, 
Pennsylvania Division, IWLA; and M. J. Golden, Deputy Executive Director, Pa. Game 


Commission. 
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H. L. Plasterer 


Three Veteran Employees Retire 
From Commission Service 


Three longtime Game Commission 
employees retired from state service 
as 1957 drew to a close. Two of these 
men worked in the Harrisburg head- 
quarters while the other served as a 
District Game Protector. 

H. L. “Pat” Plasterer, Bounty 
Claim Agent in the Commission’s 
Division of Law Enforcement, retired 
October 31 after almost 35 years of 
service. He joined the Commission 
October 23, 1923. His assignments in- 
cluded clerical and field work, trap- 
ping instructor, traveling Game Pro- 
tector, Chief of Predatory Animal 
Control. He is married and resides in 
Harrisburg. 

Clarence J. Weaver, Supervisor of 
Service, retired December 1. He 
started to work for the Commission 
December 1, 1931. His assignments 
included Building Assistant, Principal 
Construction Inspector, Construction 
Engineer, and Senior Buyer. “Danny” 
is married and also resides in Harris- 
burg. 


District Game Protector E. M. 


Clarence J. Weaver 


E. M. Woodward 


Woodward retired January | after 36 
years of service. He joined the Com- 
mission as a Game Protector on 
August 16, 1932 and at the time of 
his retirement was serving in Bedford 
County. 





OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROJECT HAS 1ST BIRTHDAY 


The Outdoor Education Project of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation celebrated its first birthday with an 
encouraging note about the widespread interest among educators for student 
training in the outdoor skills of casting and fishing, shooting and firearms 
handling, boating, camping, and related activities, the Wildlife Management 
Institute reports. 

Sponsored by the AAHPER in cooperation with the Sporting Arms and 
Ammunition Manufacturers Institute and the Associated Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers, the project has three major purposes: (1) leadership training 
for outdoor education workshops and clinics; (2) interpretation of outdoor 
education and its implications for school and college programs; and (3) 
preparation and distribution of instructional materials in outdoor education. 

More than 600 high school and college teachers as well as representatives 
of state education and conservation agencies and associations have attended 
pilot workshops held in Ohio, Michigan, Utah, Virginia, Wyoming, and New 
England. Other workshops are scheduled in Georgia, Wisconsin, and West 
Virginia. 

Sisednies are welcomed by the project director, Julian W. Smith, AAHPER, 
College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 


PENNSYLVANIA OUTDOOR’ EDUCA- 
TION WORKSHOP was held October 9-11 
at Blue Knob State Park in Bedford County. 
A group of teachers, conservation agency 
personnel and representatives of sporting 
arms and fishing tackle manufacturers at- 
tended to learn how to include outdoor rec- 
reation and resource conservation in their 
teaching programs. Activities included many 
field trips and practical on-the-ground dem- 
onstrations, as shown at right when a group 
of teachers were conducted on a tour of 
State Game Lands. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT 
HUNTERS’ LICENSES ISSUED 
BY COUNTY 








Non- Non- 
Resident Resident Resident Resident 


Counties 1956 1956 Counties 1956 1956 


DV. Lackawanna .... 15,471 19) 286 
6,890 ( 1) 467 Lancaster 29,557 18) 155 
39) 185 Lawrence 11,662 7) 1,523 
7) 217 Lebanon 10,277 10) 46 
9 340 Lehigh 15,310 13) 100 
590 Luzerne 28,970 608 
62 Lycoming 17,976 
288 10,008 
688 16,615 
848 iff 8,192 
148 6,569 
380 Montgomery .... 25,438 
316 Montour 2,254 
123 Northampton ... 16,806 
242 Northumberland . 13,552 
610 Perry 4,914 
909 Philadelphia .... 25,284 
804 Pike 1,806 
201 ~—«~Pottter 3,693 
114 Schuylkill 19,883 
1,017 Snyder 4,316 
60 Somerset 12,944 
163 Sullivan 1,488 
189 Susquehanna .... 
475 Tioga 
948 Union 
259 Venango 
733 Warren 
424 Washington 
212 Wayne 
154 Westmoreland .. 
258 Wyoming 140 
372 York 626 
693 Dept. of Revenue 1,131 2,231 


97 Totals 902,540 (765)* 35,5247 











Allegheny 
Armstrong 


2 


Bucks 


Cambria 
Cameron 


Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 


110 
482 
539 
63 
1,151 
1,298 
685 
854 
202 
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Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
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* The figures in parenthesis indicate “Free Licenses” issued to Resident Disabled War 
Veterans, which are included in column of “Resident Licenses.” 
f¢ Includes Alien Non-Resident Hunters’ Licenses as follows: 1955, 2; 1956, 6. 





NEW PUBLICATION ON PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY OFF PRESS 


Pennsylvania Publications, creators of “Historic Pennsylvania” and “Scenic 
Pennsylvania,” have just produced their third booklet on the Keystone State. 
Entitled “Highlighting Pennsylvania’s History (Part I),” its 64 pages contain 
110 photographs and suitable text portraying the State’s history and scenic 
charm. It describes the Pennsylvania State Museum and eight of the fifteen 
State Historic Shrines. The story of the Battle of Raymondskill, a Revolu- 
tionary War skirmish, is given in detail as are the legends of Winona and 
Nitanee. Eight pages are used to describe the historic attractions at Gettys- 
burg and five pages contain pictures from the Amish country around Lan- 
caster. Copies of the booklet are available at $.50 each from A. H. Carstens. 
Director, Pennsylvania Publications, Cresco, Pa. 
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(PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


YEAR CLUB 


A. CLINTON GANSTER 


District Game Protector 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Bounty Claim Clerk from March 16-June 18, 1937. 
| Student Officer June 20, 1937 to February 28, 1938. 
Traveling Game Protector March 1, 1938 to January lI, 
1939 when he was promoted to his present position. 
Served as Deputy Game Protector and part time em- 
ployee from October 19, 1931 to December 31, 1936. 
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LEWIS H. ESTEP 


District Game Protector 
1237 W. Front Street, Berwick 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Game Refuge Keeper from October 1, 1932 to 
August 1, 1949 when he was promoted to his present 
position. 











(PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


| 23 YEAR CLUB 


ZELDA ROSS 


Circulation Manager, “Game News” 
54 Banks Street, Penbrook 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Clerk Stenographer from date of appointment, 
December 2, 1932 to January 1, 1945 when promoted to 
present position. 


LESLIE H. WOOD 


District Game Protector 
Wellsboro, Pa. 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Game Protector from date of appointment, 
February 15, 1932, to date of retirement, January 1. 
1958. 


EDGAR M. WOODWARD 


District Game Protector 
785 Barkley Drive, Bedford 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Game Protector from date of appointment, 
August 16, 1932, to date of retirement, January 1, 1958. 
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4 OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 





Fun With Birds 


By Ted S. Pettit 


F you have a bird feeder or two in 
your backyard and if you have an 
inquiring mind, you can start a proj- 
ect now that can easily be one of the 
most interesting things you ever tried. 
You can spend as much or as little 
time as you like, but the more time 
you spend, the more fun you will 
have. 
In the process, you will sharpen up 
a skill that is important to every out- 
doorsman — “observation” — and you 
will cultivate another trait that will 
greatly increase your interest in na- 
ture and the outdoors—“curiosity.” 
The observing person and the curious 
person is the successful sportsman. 
He’s the fellow who knows where to 
find grouse, turkeys or quail. He’s the 
fellow who stands in exactly the right 
spot on a deer stand and gets the 
easy shot. He knows where to set his 
duck decoys for the best results. But 
he wasn’t born with knowledge. 
Over the years—or in a year or two 
—he carefully observed everything he 
saw and was curious enough to ex- 
periment and try to find out “why” 
things happen as they do. Observa- 
tion and curiosity pay off. They pay 
off in fun and they pay off in more 
successful trips afield with gun or 
bow. 
Many of us have bird feeders in 
our yards. We tend them regularly 


and attract a fair number of birds to 
our yards. We look out occasionally 
to see what is there and get a kick 
out of seeing birds close at hand. But 
there our interest stops, all too often 
—when it could be just getting started. 

There are a great many experi- 
ments that can be carried out with 
bird feeders and birds that are in- 
teresting and fun. Here are only a 
few—you can think of many more, 
but these are just a starter. 


What Kinds of Foods Do 
Birds Prefer 


Instead of buying mixed seed for 
birds, buy it unmixed. Try to get 
sunflower seed, cracked corn, millet, 
hemp, kafir corn, peanuts, wheat and 
other seeds. 

Get a board about three feet long 
and ten inches wide and drill eight 
or ten 11% inch holes in it. Then get 
a package of small paper cups such 
as restaurants use to serve jelly or 
salad dressing. You might even make 
some small cups out of aluminum 
foil. 

Place the cups in the holes in the 
board and fill each cup with a differ- 
ent kind of food. Label the different 
kind of seed on the board. Place the 
board where birds feed and watch to 
see what happens. 

What food is eaten first—which cup 
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is empty first? 
Do different birds have different 
preferences, or do they all eat the 
same thing? Do jays take peanuts first 
or sunflower seeds? How about 
cardinals or chickadees? 

Now try the same thing with na- 
tural foods. Take a walk along hedge- 
rows or in open fields. Collect weed 
seeds and what wild fruits you can 
find. Take these home, separate them 
and place a different kind in each 
cup. Which native seeds or fruits are 
eaten first? and last? 

Next try some foods you eat. Try 
different kinds of fats—bacon grease 
that has hardened, beef suet, ham fat, 
lamb fat, chicken fat. Does there seem 
to be any difference in which kind 
birds prefer? Try dry cereals, bread 
crumbs, broken up doughnuts and 
such foods. 

The week after Christmas a few 
years ago, my family and I were 
thoroughly tired of our left over 
turkey dressing. We decided to feed 
it to the birds, so stuffed it into a 
couple of wire suet holders out in 
the yard. Within ten minutes birds 





found it and literally fought over it 
till it was gone. In spite of the fact 
that there were several other feeders 
all liberally stocked with routine 
foods, it was the turkey dressing that 
attracted them. 

A friend who was always successful 
in attracting a large variety of birds 
to his yard found that a wintering 
brown thrasher would eat nothing 
but buttered whole wheat toast, that 
has been buttered when hot so the 
butter soaked in. Other birds ate the 
toast too—but the thrasher ate nothing 
else. 


What Colors Do Birds Prefer 


Another interesting project is to 
find out whether or not color attracts 
or repels birds—or has any effect at 
all on what they eat or do not eat. 

Use the same board and cups as in 
the previous experiment, and select 
the most popular three or four seeds. 
Get some of the harmless vegetable 
dyes used in coloring Easter eggs or 
cake icings. Get blue, red, yellow, 
orange and green dyes. 

Mix some of the dye and _ thor- 


RARE WINTER VISITORS to feeding stations are evening grosbeaks, a beautiful gold 
and black member of the finch family. Many interesting experiments can be used with both 
feed and feeders to study birdlife. 





Photo by Hal H. Harrison 








oughly soak a couple of tablespoon 
fuls of each kind of seed. When it is 
colored, and dry, put it out in the 
cups on the board. 

Will jays eat green, yellow, red, 
blue or orange sunflower seed first? 
Or doesn’t it make any difference? 

How about sparrows? They usually 
flock to ground corn which naturally 
is yellowish. What happens when the 
corn is bright green or red? Do they 
eat it as quickly, or not? Chickadees 
like ground peanuts, which are white 
or yellowish. ene the peanuts are 
blue or red. What happens? 


Now try dying some suet or other 
fat. 

The easiest way is to melt the fat 
in a saucepan and mix some dye in 
with it. Will blue suet or green suet 
be as attractive to downy woodpeckers 
or nuthatches as naturally colored 
fat? 

Next, combine two experiments. 
Try to find out if changing the color 
of foods that were not top choice in 
their natural state will make them 
more attractive to birds. Use the same 


UNUSUAL AND SPECTACULAR -PHOTOGRAPHY can often be accomplished at winter 
feeding stations to portray birds in ways not possible at other times of the year. 





board and the same cups. Place some 
naturally colored seeds that were not 
top choice along with the same kind 
of artifically colored seed in the cups. 
Can you fool birds into eating them 
or not? 

When Birds Feed 


Another project requires a photo- 
graphic exposure meter—any kind 
will do. This project will also require 
getting up early on several mornings 
—before it gets light as a matter of 
fact. Most outdoorsmen are used to 
getting up early, so that isn’t any 
hardship. 

For a week or two before you start 
this project, fill your feeders at night 
—after dark. Then the first thing in 
the morning they are ready for birds 
and you will not frighten birds by 
going out just as they arrive to feed. 
Keep on filling the feeders at night 
after you start the project. 

Start by getting up early—before 
the birds do—and watching your 
feeders. When the first bird arrives, 
look at your clock and write down 
the time. Take a meter reading and 
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write it down opposite the time. Re- 
peat this process as each new bird or 
lock of birds arrive: Do it several 
days in a row—or every other day for 
a couple of weeks. 

Then chart your findings. What do 
you see from the chart? Do the birds 
arrive at your feeder by the clock or 
according to light intensity? Do they 
arrive within a few minutes of the 
same time, or within a few points of 
the same degree of light intensity? Do 
cloudy days make them arrive later? 

The same sort of project can be 
carried out at a crow or blackbird 
roost late in the afternoon. Do birds 
come to the roost by the clock or the 
degree of light intensity? Try it and 
see! 


Swing and Sway 


If you have more English sparrows 
and starlings in your yard than more 
desirable birds such as titmice, wood- 
= — chickadees or nut- 

atches, here’s a project that is fun 

to try. It has been used successfully 
by people who want to discourage 
sparrows and starlings, which some- 
times clean out feeders before other 
birds arrive. 

Instead of setting out feeders so 
they are stationary, hang them so they 
swing when a bird lights on them. 
They swing back and forth. As an 
additional gimmick, hang them from 
a small spring or rubber band, so 
that when a bird lands on the feeder, 
it not only swings but bobs up and 
down. 

Watch the feeders carefully and see 
what happens. Some birds, such as 
sparrows, juncoes, starlings and doves 
feed on the ground. What happens 
when they land on a platform that 
swings or bounces? Will they stay 
there, or fly away? Is there any differ- 
ence between English sparrows and 
white-throated sparrows or song spar- 
rows? Does the swing and sway bother 
jays and chickadees which are accus- 
tomed to clinging to swaying 
branches? Over the course of several 
weeks will birds become accustomed 
to the swinging or bouncing feeders, 









or not? Can you discourage starlings 
from eating all the suet, or from chas- 
ing away chickadees or nuthatches by 
using a small feeder with no perch 
for the starling to cling to? It’s fun 
to find out. 


King of the Roost 


If you have watched birds at 
feeders consistently, you have prob- 
ably noticed that some birds are al- 
most always successful in chasing 
away other birds which may be feed- 
ing. But have you noticed who chases 
who? Is it always the larger birds, 
like jays or starlings, that chase the 
smaller birds, chickadees or sparrows? 
Are there any smaller birds that fight 
back and refuse to give way? Are 
there birds that come to the feeder 
that other birds will not try to chase 
away, but wiil perch in a nearby tree 
and seem to wait their turn? Do the 
observations you made one day hold 
true all the time, or do they change 
from day to day with the same species 
of birds? 

For the last two weeks there have 
been five jays in my yard. At first, I 


AGGRESSIVE CUSTOMERS at many feed- 
ing stations are bluejays. They will often 
drive other birds away until they have 
finished their meal. 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 
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had three feeders well stacked and 
there wasn’t much conflict. But I de- 
cided to concentrate on one feeder to 
see what happened. When they were 
all empty I did not fill two, but put 
food out in one only. Then I watched. 

There was the expected fight. One 
jay would fly to the feeder and start 
to feed. Another would fly up and 
chase him (or her) away. Jay No. 2 
would start to feed. Jay No. 3 would 
replace Jay No. 2. But in the process, 
enough food would get knocked to 
the ground so all could feed at once. 
But then I noticed something interest- 
ing. 

There was one jay who would not 
give ground when another bird 
landed on the feeder. It would stay 
there, and after a little preliminary 
“fencing” the two birds would feed 
together. If a third jay landed on the 
feeder, Jay No. 2 would fly away, but 
Jay No. 1 would stay. That one bird 
out of five would not give ground to 
any other bird and was the only one 
(apparently) that would feed with 
other jays. Why? I don’t know but it 
was fun to observe. Equally interest- 
ing things can be seen at any feeder. 


Do Other Animals Use the Feeders 
Many times other animals will be 


Photo by Maslowski & Goodpaster 











attracted to bird feeders besides birds. 
But they come out at night so we do 
not see them. 

One time I noticed that peanuts 
I put out at night for early morning 
jays were gone before the jays ar- 
rived. Something was obviously tak- 
ing them during the night. But what? 
I found out by rigging a camera trap. 

I cut a hole through the bottom of 
the feeder, and fastened a metal 
washer over the small hole. From that 
washer I ran a piece of copper wire 
to one connection on a dry cell bat- 
tery. I placed a peanut with a thin 
wire tied around it in the feeder over 
the hole. The thin wire ran through 
the hole and extended an inch under 
the bottom of the feeder. At the end 
of the wire was a second washer tied 
to the wire. When the peanut was 
lifted, the two washers touched and 
made contact. 

From the second washer I ran a 
piece of copper wire to one terminal 
on my flash gun. From the other flash 
gun terminal a wire was connected to 
the other point on the battery. Thus, 
when the two washers touched, the 
circuit was completed and the flash 
bulb was fired. 

I placed my camera on a tripod, 
and focused on the feeder. I set the 
shutter on time (this was at night 
and there was no light in my yard) 
and waited. About an hour later, the 
bulb went off. 

Upon developing the negative, I 
found that deer mice were visiting 
the feeder at night. 

In the same way, I found too that 
a possum visited the feeder as well as 
chipmunks. What do you suppose 
comes to your feeder at night? How 
about putting out food for these ani- 
mals—why just birds? 

These are only a few projects that 
are fun to work on during the winter. 
There are others you can figure out 
for yourself. They are all fun with 
future, because in sharpening up your 
sense of observation, you are helping 
yourself become a more expert out- 
doorsman. 
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_ place, Prague, Czechoslovakia; 
the event, the third day of com- 
petition in the 18th World Cham- 
pionship Tournament. Among the 
contestants a team of six American 
target archers, members of the Na- 
tional Archery Association of the 
United States pitted against Europe’s 
best. The rains came down and the 
flags of the competing nations 
yr goa and crackled from their tall 
staffs as the wind whipped across the 
tournament field. 


Hopes rise high among the com- 
peting nations as the rumor spreads 
that American target archers do not 


World Champion Lady Archer 


By Tom Forbes 





usually shoot in the rain. Here was 
the opportunity to overcome the 
American lead, European archers dis- 
regard the weather and wear appro- 
priate rain gear on such occasions, 
most of which, by reason of the 44 
pound baggage limit on air travel, 
the Americans lacked. Here was the 
opportunity to overcome the Ameri- 
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THE CHAMPION draws to the middle of 


her chin with her head tilted slightly to the 
left. The string does not touch her nose. 


can lead. European archers are accus- 
tomed to shooting in the rain. The 
rain continues and tension mounts 
as the Ladies Team from the United 
States moves into shooting position. 
Mrs. Carole Meinhart makes a slight 
sight adjustment, nocks a plasti-fletch 
arrow in her bow, draws, and in spite 
of the weather plants an arrow in the 
ten ring. From that point on the 
ladies won going away; finishing one, 
two, three, in the tournament, as did 
the men. Thus the team representing 
the United States became the undis- 
puted Champions of the World’s 
target archers, and Mrs. Carole Mein- 
hart, high scorer on the American 
team, the Ladies World Champion. 
Seldom in any sport does a single 
country dominate the field as did the 
Americans at Prague. The Americans 
ranked one, two, three, in individual 
competition for both men and women 
and captured the men’s and women’s 
team shoots. 

As an anticlimax and to prove that 
the title of World’s Champion Target 
Archer was well bestowed, Carole re- 
turned to the United States and suc- 























cessfully defended her title as Ladies 
Champion of the National Archery 
Association of the United States at 
Sacramento, California in August, 
shooting a new National round rec- 
ord of 72-578 in which she also set 
a new record for 60 yards of 48-382. 
Not content she shot a new Double 
Columbia record for women of 144- 
1214. 


In her home State of Pennsylvania 
in September at State College, Carole 
won the title of Ladies Champion of 
the Pennsylvania State Archery As- 
sociation for the third consecutive 
year with a total score of 2602, the 
highest total she has scored for this 
annual event. 


Mrs. Carole Meinhart, the World 
Champion, is a resident of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania and a member of the 
Pittsburgh Archery Club. Together 
with her husband Bob, a class AA 
target archer in his own right and 
their nine year old son they enjoy 
archery as a family group. Carole has 
been shooting since 1951 and ac- 
quired her basic knowledge of archery 
technique from members of her own 
club to whom she attributes her own 
success. Willing to learn and with 
keen powers of observation she has 
gradually perfected her own technique 
with the help of archers she has met 
in her climb to the top. Her own 
choice is a laminated bow 64” in 
length with a drawing weight of 25 
pounds at 25 inches. Her draw is 24 
inches. 


Carole’s preference is a bow sight 
consisting of a circular lens with a 
black dot in the center. She sights on 
the target with one eye closed and 
focuses on the center of the gold 
bringing the sight into line by in- 
direct vision and always moving into 
the gold from the same direction. 
Like many other top flight archers 
she holds her breath while aiming 
and releasing. When she is on the 


gold and ready to release she holds 
for an instant and then relaxes her 
shooting fingers and lets the string 
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slip away. Her shooting hand moves 
backward in a natural reflex action 
and she maintains her shooting posi- 
tion until the arrow strikes the target. 

The Champion draws to the middle 
of her chin with her head tilted 
slightly to the left. The string does 
not touch her nose. Just before sight- 
ing she checks her draw and string 
alignment. Carole maintains just 
enough pressure on the back of the 
bow with the finger tips of her bow 
hand to prevent the bow from jump- 
ing out of her hand. The pressure is 
taken up in the “V” formed by the 
thumb and fingers at the base of the 
thumb and not the heel of the hand. 

Aluminum target arrows equipped 
with plastic vanes which Carole 
fletches are her choice. She prefers a 
shooting tab to protect the homie of 
the shooting hand and her bow is 
equipped with a dacron string. 

A champion does more than shoot 
in tournaments and Carole practices 
an hour each day throughout the 
tournament season. To her, practice 
is not just shooting but a concen- 
trated effort to place each arrow in 
the gold. When she is up Carole takes 
an objective attitude toward her 
shooting and analyzes her techniques, 
so that she can correct any faults that 
creep into her shooting style. 

The title of Champion is well 
earned. There is keen competition 





among the leading women archers of 
the United States and only 40 points 
separated the winner from the runner- 
up at the International shoot. 
Carole’s total score for the four day 
meet was 2120 and her team mate 
Ann Clark of Cincinnati, Ohio, scored 
2080. Carole gained the lead over Ann 
on the afternoon of the second day of 
competition and thereafter main- 
tained the number one position. In 
the first 60 meter round which con- 
sists of 36 arrows at 65.6 yards, Carole 
shot a score of 309 out of a possible 
360, her best round of the tourna- 
ment. Asked “‘What was the highlight 
of the tournament,’ Carole said, 
“When the flag of the United States 
went up in first, second, and third 
position at the score board.” “We 
were so filled with emotion that tears 
came to our eyes.” 

Along the way to the World Cham- 
pionship Carole has amassed a num- 
ber of record scores. She has achieved 
six golds at 30, 40, 50, and 60 yards in 
the American round and in the 120 
and 140 yard clout. 

The public demands much of their 
champions and Carole’s unassuming 
and friendly nature have endeared 
her to all those persons with whom 
she has come in contact. Truly she is 
a Champion of whom we Pennsyl- 
vanians are justifiably proud. 


CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHIES recall pleasant memories of many tournaments. 
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MINK SETS under small bridges are not 
as simple as they first appear. All sets must 
be adapted to conditions found at the par- 
ticular bridge. 


(Photos by the Author) 


ETS made under small bridges are 

to the mink trapper what the dirt 
hole set is to the fox trapper. The 
only exception is that setting a mink 
trap under a bridge is not nearly so 
simple as it may sound. 
PROPER DEPTH of trap can be judged 
by measuring with your index finger. 


es ‘9 
ROCK FOUNDATION for trap should be 
used in water more than 3 inches deep. 
Place it mid-way under the bridge against 
wall and be sure it does not sway. 


Mink Sets Under Small Bridges 


By Larry J. Kopp 


Bridges come in various sizes, some 
have retaining wings; others do not. 
The current of the water varies—so 
does the depth. In some cases, tracks 
serve as a guide—at other times no 
tracks can be detected at all. And 
since so many factors must be con- 
sidered, it would be more appropriate 
to say that a mink trap must be 
adapted to the location. 

The photographs on these pages 
illustrate a trap being set under a 
typical bridge; spanning a_ small, 
winding mountain brook, The cur- 
rent is relatively fast and the gurgling 
sounds which emanate from under- 
neath the structure hint that brook 
trout inhabit the cool clear water. 

The water, incidentally, extends 
from wall to wall—all of which means 
that a passing mink cannot easily get 
by without getting its feet wet. The 
animal is obligated to hug the wall 
and swim or glide with the current. 
In other words, the trap is being set 
so that it will catch a mink coming 
downstream. 

The same set will not catch a mink 
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ANCHOR TRAPS firmly to a heavy rock, 
preferably one that blends with other rocks 
on stream bottom. Use regular No. 2 fox 
traps equipped with long chains. Don’t for- 
get name tags. 


coming upstream unless the current 
is slow enough for the mink to buck. 
Should a mink be going upstream, it 
will pause for a moment, at the 
corner of the bridge, to peek under- 
neath. If the current is too much for 
the animal to handle, it will unques- 
tionably jump up on the bank; cross 
the road; and return to the brook 
on the high side of the bridge to con- 
tinue on its journey. 

Therefore, your best chance of 
catching a mink going upstream, 
would be to set the trap at the corner 
on the low side—not under the bridge. 
Obviously, since this trap would then 
be located on the outside of the 
corner, a mink coming downstream 
would most likely miss it. 


The only solution to the problem, 
naturally, is to make two sets. There 
are exceptions to this and it’s largely 
a matter of determining, if you can, 
on which side a mink travels while 
going upstream and which side it se- 
lects for the return trip back to the 
main stream. 

It goes wthout saying, of course, 
that even though minks often develop 
a set policy in this regard, they can 
also be expected to make sudden 
changes. 

A mink may be coming down- 
stream on one side, then suddenly 
decide to cross over to the other side 


— ok i F. tie «. 
' : ' we 
DROP ANCHOR somewhat downstream 
from trap and arrange trap so that springs 
form a line parallel with stream. Allow 


plenty of slack in the chain so that it is 
not suspended in the water. 


when it reaches a bridge; thus miss- 
ing your carefully made set. 

There are reasons for this sort of 
behavior. Perhaps the water is shal- 
low on the opposite side under the 
bridge, and so said mink decides to 
go that way and avoid an unnecessary 
swim. Or there might be rocks pro- 
truding above the water level which 
the animal decides to utilize in skip 
and jump fashion; thus avoiding wet 
feet. 

Probably the best thing to do, 
when you are not certain on which 
side the animals travel most fre- 
quently, is to set your traps on the 
side where the most effective drown- 
ing sets can be made, then placing 
rocks or other obstacles on the oppo- 
site side, which will force a mink to 
try your side. 


IN FAST WATER it. is not necessary to 
cover traps. Movement of water will throw 
trap out of focus of both human and mink 
eyesight. In calm water, traps can be 
camouflaged with a thin coating of mud. 
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Poetic Complaint 
Dear gentlemen of the State Game 
Commission, 
Please give the farmers a hand. 
Since hunting is “out” in our town- 
ship, 
Wild animals roam through the 
land. 
The pheasants have eaten tomatoes, 
Groundhogs like cabbage (green). 
‘Coons are dining in cornfields, 
The hungriest varmints I’ve seen. 
Last year in two of our cornfields 
We harvested nary an ear. 
Our time and our money was wasted; 
Will our work be as useless this 
year? 
We're leaving our problem with you 
now. 
Please help us get rid of these pests 
Who are stripping the crops from the 
fields 
Like a bunch of unwelcome guests. 


Mrs. Louis E. Orient, 
Bridgeville, Pa. 


First Aid For Canine Hunters 
Dear Editor: 


Perhaps the following experience 
may be helpful to other readers of 
your fine magazine. 

While pheasant hunting some years 
ago, one of my prized setter dogs was 
shot. When I reached her, the dog 
collapsed, her eyes were glassy and 
staring and she was cold and stiffen- 
ing. To the casual observer, she ap- 
peared “dead.” I forced her mouth 
open by grasping her jaws between 
my thumb and forefingers of one 
hand and with the other hand 
reached in her throat and pulled out 
her tongue. With my knee I rubbed 
her ribs forwards and backwards. In 
seconds the dog was breathing. 

My companion wrapped his coat 
over the dog and I laid over her to 


keep her warm, all the while holding 
her tongue out since she was still un- 
conscious. In a few minutes my com- 
panion brought a woolen blanket 
from our car. We wrapped the dog 
in the blanket, stretcher fashion, I 
then broke off a branch of a tree, se- 
curing a stick about one foot long 
and one inch in diameter to wedge 
the dog’s mouth open, While we were 
moving her, she again stiffened and 
the tongue again lodged in her throat 
(commonly called “swallowing the 
tongue’’) and she stopped breathing. 
I then repeated the procedure of pull- 
ing the tongue out and giving arti- 
ficial respiration with my knee. In- 
stantly, the dog gasped and breathed. 
The stick was placed over her tongue 
between the jaws and we used her 
collar as a bandage to keep it in 
place. We finally got the “patient” to 
the car and reached a veterinarian 
about a half hour later. The dog was 
conscious almost as soon as we got her 
in the car but we had to repeat the 
treatment one more time before 
reaching the vet's. 

He X-rayed the dog, finding two 
pellets in a lung, three in the ab- 
dominal cavity, and numerous pellets 
superficially. He immediately gave 
blood plasma and later that night, 
blood transfusions plus several intra- 
venous injections. In a week the dog 
was ready to come. Her bill was less 
than $25—a small price to pay to save 
a good dog. 

The following spring we tested her 
to see if she was gun shy. She pointed 
a pheasant, we flushed the bird and 
fired the blank pistol. She was steady 
as a rock. I can’t help but wonder 
how many dogs might be saved if, 
when they are accidentally shot, their 
masters would “get that tongue out.” 

Mrs. Lydia A, Caldwell, R.N., 
Allison Park, Pa. 
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You Can't Do Everything 


By Horace Lytle 


es a friend who’s brought his 
dog problem to me. The result is 
he’s lost faith in me—but still likes 
his dog. Which fact in itself may 
be a good part of what makes the 
problem. But I’ve not dared to tell 
him quite that—though maybe I 
should! 

It seems this dog, one of the point- 
ing breeds, is very staunch on game. 
The trouble is, so my friend contends, 
that pheasants are getting to be worse 
runners every year. They just run 
off and leave his dog standing there. 
So all my friend wants me to tell him 
is how to teach the dog to circle 
around and head them off! 

Now we all know that certain dogs 
have acquired this habit. Some of 
the top performers on prairie chickens 
are known to do the same thing. It 
can be very effective. But this writer 
does not believe it to be one of the 
things that can be artificially taught— 
such as stanchness, retrieving, drop at 
command, heel and/or the various 
other things we are able to bring 
about by control. We believe this 
type of performance to be one of 
those things a dog must either figure 
out for himself—or never learn. Some 
dogs are that smart. Others are not. 
Dogs are as individual as thumb 
prints. 

My friend might, as I’ve suggested, 
try urging his dog to step-up at com- 
mand. But would this dog circle 
ahead—or just move on direct to 
scent? In either case, would be move 
crisply—or to cautiously? I wouldn’t 
know, but my guess is the latter. 
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HORACE LYTLE becomes a regular con- 
tributor to the dog column pages with this 
article. He will share writing assignments 
with Herb Kendrick. Mr. Lytle is nationally 
recognized as a leading authority on gun 
dogs, having written eight books on the sub- 
ject, judged in many field trials, and served 
as Gun Dog Editor of Field & Stream 
magazine for 20 years. 









































It’s my guess, too, that this very 
thing is the main trouble in the first 
place. An overly cautious dog may 
get-by on grouse, woodcock or quail— 
but not on cock pheasants! To pin 
ringnecks calls for bold, dashing ap- 
proach. Then dog must not fear the 
bird—but be sure of his nose, utterly 
confident of himself, able to sense the 
exactly-right instant to stop—and then 
stay. Such a dog, whether his ap- 
proach is from front or rear, will 
usually hold pheasants for you—the 
same today as in yesteryear. Or so I 
believe. 

The pointing dog that won’t suit 
me for pheasants is the one that has 
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learned to fear the bird too much; 
hence who’s approach is too cautious; 
and then too “sticky” on point. With 
such a performance a ringneck has 
usually left before the dog even stops. 
And he keeps right on going while 
the dog stands there, impotent. If a 
dog of this type might figure out to 
try circling ahead, he'd likely do it so 
slowly that he’d never catch up; and 
if there were any sound scheme for 
teaching him to circle, the result 
would almost surely be the same. For 
you can’t inject dash when it’s not 
there to start with. And dash is what’s 
called for in most pheasant cover, 
such as clover—not standing corn! In 
corn, too much boldness may but 
lead to a flush. But is even that 
much worse than standing helplessly 
behind a pointing dog that shows you 
nothing at all? 

Many professional handlers are run- 
ning their dogs today in pheasant 
field trials—even Championships. Most 
of these handlers, however, make little 
effort to work their dogs on pheas- 
ants beyond what’s absolutely called 
for. They'd rather take chances on the 
dog not fearing the bird—thus hand- 
ling it boldly. The greater the fa- 
miliarity with pheasants the greater 
the respect—never contempt. And yet 
perhaps no Pheasant Champion ever 
had more work on ringnecks than 
Village Boy. He won the title twice— 
never “feared” the bird, nor ever had 
to. He'd literally punch a pheasant 
into lying to point. I never saw one 
elude him. Nor can any man who 
ever saw him style-up forget what a 
statue he made as he'd stand high 
over his game! I judged him once at 
Conneaut Lake when everything 
about his work was spectacular be- 
yond words to describe. 


We have spoken adversely of an 
excess of caution, followed’ by a too 
“sticky” point. Let’s not be misunder- 


stood. Too much caution is a fault 
only when it involves the approach 
to game. And a “sticky” point is a 
fault only when there’s no game right 


there pinned down tight. When a dog 
has a bird locked right where he 
“says” it is, he can’t be too sticky. He 
must stick as if he were marble and 
built there. No more than a restless 
paw may be detected, and the bird 
gone. But if the dog doesn’t budge, 
the bird isn’t apt to, either. The bird 
waits for the dog’s next move; and if 
there is none—well, that’s the whole 
story of it. Fascinated, so to speak, the 
bird sticks waiting for whatever the 
next move may be—and any such next 
move shuld be yours. 

Yes, there are many things we can 
teach dogs. Some we are able even 
to force upon them, if need be, Such 
things fall in the nature of discipline. 
But where brains are called for, that’s 
something else again. If a dog thinks 
out for himself (as some will) that 
boldly to circle a pheasant may help 
you bag it—fine. 

But if you’ve got to try to teach 
it to him, and with any hope of effec- 
tive performance, some one will have 
to tell me how to do it—for I just 
wouldn’t know. 

All I’d know to do would be ho 
—or try another dog. Each dog is in- 
dividually different from any other. 
I myself have had several very good 
on pheasants. And others of but little- 
or-no value. One of the best quail 
dogs I’ve ever known, fell in the latter 
category. 

And so it goes. Dogs differ. It’s up 
to each of us to find one that suits, 
and realize we cannot change a 
leopard’s spots. 





STOLEN GUN 

A Remington 12 Gauge Semi- 
automatic Shotgun, Serial Num- 
ber 108835X and a brown hunt- 
ing vest was stolen on Novem- 
ber 7, 1957 at New Cumberland, 
Pa. Anyone having information 
on the theft is asked to con- 
tact New Cumberland Chief of 
Police Lilley. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


GO IRIDIN) ss. éis a acwedewsiewawevter ean caeteow Acting Executive Director 
POSUERE OF MN CCO? vssiiicnciercswnderrdumiiasererreviwnguitesooewes Comptroller 
Division of Administration 
ROERTUN TEPPER UNG oo iocd.chl oe nNWS NWR ee ae ced asanssveewead Chiet 
Division of Research 
GIGBENING Te BOWS © saa. serdordrawlantednetacowsaiaws- cee easareeue-waiees Chief 
Division of Land Management 
Gaga Cee) 0) U1 O53 00 51 a Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 
2116 (0) CUR) GSS) °) Ji U) UREA ne a SORTA reer ene ere a Chief 
Division of Minerals 
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Division of Propagation 
HARIC S: (GREMNWOOD! 6o:.6c siweeaaere See ainsi aareeewaswavewees sor Chief 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
—. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
—— Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERN. ©. ATIVE 6 ciceccscassececess Waterfowl Management Agent 
SY WE 6 ki e venwvsesennenwaensenaweds Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM, Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent. Box 105, Distant. 

Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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Tips, tactics and techniques - 


on how to run a trap line or control predators. 


If you trap here's important and valuable information that will increase 
your chances of success. If you just enjoy the outdoors here's a wealth 
of interesting wild life facts including data on fox and owl calling. 

In short, here's a big booklet of trapping information for a little price. 


Send 25¢ per copy for the Pennsylvania Trapping and 
Predator Control booklet to 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG 





